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AGRICULTURAL. | 


— — ——— FIFI I IIIS 
a | 
Newly Planted Trees. 

Every spring thousands and even mil- 
lions of trees are planted, not only by 
farmers and gardeners, who understand the 
bosinese, bat by many who do not, and 
whose {ll success hurts the fruit growing 
business In many ways. By and by it 
barte the nursery business also, for in this 
world nobody can long suffer alone. De- 
spite all efforts to avold it, men and 
women do bear one another’s burdens, 
albelt they commonly do it with much 
grombling and complaint, and not joyfully 
asthe apostle to the Gentiles meant. It is 
a trolem that society is a body politic, 
wherein if one member suffers all the other 
members must perforce suffer with it. | 

here certainly ought not to be any schism 
in the body, but due regard for all the 
members, each doing a work for the whole 
that no other can do. 

The same trath is illustrated in tree plant- 
ing. Rootes and branches, leaves and 
blossome, and fruit should it come, are all 
matually dependent. Jast now, when dame 








Natare dons her summer sult of green to be | 


thrown aside next fall and winter, the 
planter of trees looks to them, and is grati- 
fed to see them patting forth the tender 
leaf, and maybe hereand there a blossom. 
Ifthe be a foolishly optimistic man he at 
once sees a vision of what will be in fall, 
when atthe very least one or two of these 
dlossoms will live through the droughts 
and insect and obiight attacks, and 
come through to the perfection of fully 
ripened fralt, each of its separate 
tind. Bathe had better enjoy his vision 
while be may, for it will not be fully real- 
zed. [tis likethe Irishman in the story 
who saw an infariated ball madly pawing 
the earth and bellowing loudly. This so 
pleased the Irishman that he burst intoa 
lond langh, and the bull being attracted by 
the langhter turned and quickly tossed Pat 
over the fence. The quick-witted Irishman 
fortunately fell on the soft place that was 
meant for people to fall on, and wasn’t hurt 
‘particle. He only laughed the harder: 
" Curse you, ye great blandering baste, but 
thank God | had a good fill of laughing at 
ye before you turned the joke on meself 
and threw me over the fence.” 

Bat to continue tree planting. The main 
polat in enecessful tree growing is to keep 
the proper balance between roots and the 
branches, leaves, blossoms and fruit. All 
newly planted trees should not be allowed 
© dlossom at all, as this is exhaustive of 
Vitality, when the newly set tree needs all 
the vitality it has or can get to make a live 
of it. The severe cutting back of top helps 
‘0 make a more vigorous growth, as the 
fewer buds are leftto grow, the more sap 
80@8 into them, 

Where trees are planted without much 
ontting of the top they will often make a 
fine show in April and May, but the green 
loaves will wither and die when the 
‘ammerheatscome on. Fall-planted trees 
fultably cared for have had time to start a 
new growth, April this year was quite 
eenerally dry, which at first is favorable for 
newly planted trees. May was wet and 
‘aiher cold. That also is favorable, as the 
— make more vigorous growth. Mulch- 
X “00 cultivating with occasional water- 

® by deinging the leaves, rather than by 
pearing ‘ton unplowed soll and leaving it 

— harden and become compact, are what 
— bow needed to make spring planted 

tes grow thriftily or even to live. 


Growing Grain for Its Straw. 


F a localities where grain is grown for 
m Ket the straw is considered almost 
— It is frequently burned to get it 
J of the way, and stacks of itare allowed 
meth down, making for a bulky stack a 
8 small amount of muck, that has little 

iting value, All kinds of straw give 
Re very little mneral except 
— and they are almost wholly desti- 

of ultrogen, which is the soarcest and 
— blaut food known. Bat there are 

. Oss of straw where stock is kept for 
— 58, 80d as an absorbent to save the 
eee nd liquid exerément which the stock 

ces, Where straw is scarce great care 








| land are madefrom rye straw, and if there 


do so, and whatever the shape of the field 


is taken to save this bedding. It is used 
Until so soiled that it te unfit to use farther 
before being thrown upon the dung heap to 
ferment with the manure. 

Bat there are many places where the 
s'raw of grain isso valuable that it forms 
the most important part of the crop. This 
is especially true of rye which basa long, 
firm straw that is used in many industries. 
Most of the straw goods made in New Eng- 


were not this market for.it straw rye would 
not be so largely grown as itis. For use as 
straw the grain is bound in bundles and 
threshed with a fia/l, taking careto bruise 
the straw in handling as little as possibie. 
The grain should be cat before it is fully 
ripe, for the straw is then full of sap and 
will be harder and tougher than it will be 
if left cntil it tarns yellow. 

Bulky asrye straw is the weight is not 
proportionate, and it is a good crop that 
yields two tons or more per acre. On poor 
land where much rye is grown the yield is 
often not more than a ton and a half, unless 
mixed with weeds, which lessen its value 
for all purposes. 





Leaving Unplowed 
lands.”’ 
It is the custom of many slovenly farmers 


when plowing to tarn the furrow always 
towards the fence, going around it so as to 


leaving a dead furrow through its middle, 
with many short farrows towards the last. 
This leaves the field in bad shape, the outer 
furrow being thrown against the fences, and 
piling ap with each successive plowing until 
there isa ridge next the fence, over which 
cattle look into the tempting fields on the 
other side, Other farmers the following 
year turn a back furrow away from the 
fence 10 to 12 feet away, and tarn furrows 
from the fence until the fence is reached, 
witb, of course, a ridge in the middle space 
plowed. Tails only partly remedies the 
evil. The constant tendency of the plow is 
to turn the centre of the field towards the 
outside, and unless the dead farrow in the 
centre is kept well manured it has less of 
the manure and humus in the soil than any 
other part of the field. 

Making a headland or leaving an un- 
plowed space next to the fence is the remedy 
for this evil adopted by narserymen, and to 
sore extent adopted by other farmers. The 
grass grown on the headland is not worth 
much, trampled down as itis by the feet of 
horses, and solled by the excrement of 
horses which use it for a tarning place, but 
it saves the tramping down of nursery stock 
worth mach more than the grass could be, 
and is undoubtedly a paying operation 

| where the crop to be trampled over is espe 
| clally valuable. Yet we never found that 
| leaving a headland unplowed was necessary 
| in growing either corn or potatoes. When 
we began farming we used to plant two 
or three rows of potatoes at the ends of 
| long rows of corn, but we found it a great 
deal of work to go ail around the field of corn 
| with a wagon to get the potatoes that were 
| seattered in the outside rows. So many of 
| those hills were poor from having been 
| trampled on by the horse that we concluded 
to grow the corn as near to the fence as 
possible. A horse can be easily trained to 
step carefully and not treadon a hill of 
corn, but iftwo or three rows of potatoes 
are next the fence he is rather more apt to 
step on a potato hill than not. 

The worst effect of| the headland is that 
not being plowed in spring, when it is in 
grass, it misses the cultivation and reseed- 
ing that come when grain is sown the 
following year. Though the headland is 
always the richest part of the field, because 
it receives more excrement while the horse 
is turning upon it than doesall the rest of 
the land the horse travels in cultivating it, 
the headland does not produce as much as 
| other parts of the field of equal size. The 
| headland in the years when it is not mown 
| Or pastured is generally neglected, and soon 
grows up to bushes, weeds and even trees, 
whose seeds find lodgment there, so that it 
quickly becomes an eyesore and often a 
serious injury to the value ofthe land, A 
headland is always neglected because what 
grows spontaneously is hardly ever worth 
harvesting, and|the shrubs and weeds that 
come in have tobe cut out by somebody 
who is wiiling to do work for nothing and 
board himeelf. 








Dairy Notes. 


| At the dairy institate at Springfield, Pro- 
fessor Cooley told the members that: 

The food does not affect the richness of 
the milk. You cannot tell by the looks of 
milk how rich it is. 

We cannot afford to run cows on half 
time. 

To get high-grade milk, brush the cows 
before milking, and it is advised by many 
that the udders be clipped. 

Manage to have the cows come fresh, s0 
as to maintain a uniform supply throughout 
the year. 

It is claimed that summer silage will stop 
summer shrinkage. 

Overalls should be clean. Don’t have 
them stiffened with dairy starch. 

Don’t make a strainer do too much work. 
Havea fresh one for every ten or a dozen 
cows. 

Cool the milk and keep it ata given tem- 
perature. 

Care, cleanliness and cold are the three 
o’s of milk production. 

The German dairymen have a stall which 
seems nearly perfect. The platform is just 
the right length for ihe cow, and behind it 
is a deep ditch of six or eight inches with a 
ledge part way down, so that the cow in 
slipping off does not slip clear to the bot- 
tom. The cows soon learn to stand out of 
the ditch and keep perfectly clean. 


If we may judge by the sales at Linden 





tion Day, the time for high prices for Jersey 
stock has not quite gone by. One heifer 
sold for $1600, and another for $1000. One 
cow seven years old for $1325. and a three 
year old for $1000. One stock bu'l for $625, 
one for $620, and another for $600, while; 
one young bull sold for $800. 

Six stock balls brought $2755, or an aver- 
age of $450 each; range of prices, $50 to 
$625; 43 cows, $17,685, average $411; range, 
$60 to $1325; 33 heifers, $8610, average,$260; 
range, $60 to $1600; young bulls, $4340, av- 
erage, $271; range, $40 to $800, or a grand 
total of $33,390—an average price per ani- 
mal of $340. 


One of the advantages of the Dairy School 
is well shown by \the statement from the 
Wisconsin Dairy School that since Jan. 1, 
1900, they have had 93 applications for its 
graduates, and of these 49 were for cheese- 
makers. They say that every one in their 


this thipgin the summer. May and Jane 
are weeks of good pasturage, and the 
cows have all they want of rich 
and succulent grass. A few weeks 
later there comesa drought. The grase is 
not plenty and it isdry and woody. They 
have no green fodder ready to give them to 
keep them up to the condition they were in 
during June. Naturally the milk produc. 
tion will decrease rapidly, especially if to 
the change In food is added irregular hours 
of milking caused by the harry of haying, 
havesting or preparing ground for seed. 
The more abundant feed that follows the 
fall rains cannot bring these cows back to 
their milk flow. 

This is one of the strongest arguments 
for winter dairying. The cow calves in the 
fall when pastures are usually good. Her 
feed can be kept steadily at the amount 
thought best for her through the winter, it 





last class who can make cheese is now 


being under the control of the feeder as the 
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employed, and they have more spplications 
which they cannot fillat present. This isa 
good thing for the young men who thas rre 
able to find oceupation at wages which are 
no doubt mnch better than anskilled labor 
could command. It is a good thing for 
those who employ them, because they will 
be able to obtain better prices for cheese, 
and it is good for the farmers, who should 
realize more for their milk when it is skil- 
fally made ap than they would if it 
was so handled that the product was 
not salable excepting at the lowest prices. 
And it is a good thing for the consumers of 
cheese who can find an article of uniformly 
good quality every time they get the prod- 
uct of one of those factories. We remem- 
ber some 40 years ago when a customer 
would not think of sending to the store for 
a plece of cheese, excepting by some one 
whom he thought was a good jadge of it, 
and when the storekeeper after selecting 
a dozen boxes from a hundred or more 
examined, would find he had no two 
alike, and some that were not quite as good 
as he meant to have selected. We have 
heard in those days of a man who bought 
cheese by the ton at one or two cents a 
pound, to feed his hogs on, and we bave 
seen some that we thought was not qaite 
good enough for that. 





It is not the size of the dairy herd that 
gives a profit to the owner, but the amount 
that is produced by it. One such cow as 
Signal’s Lily Flagg, the cow which holds 
the world’s record of producing over 1000 
pounds of butter in a year, would give more 
profit than five very good cows or 10 fair to 
ordinary ones. But the secret of her 
reaching such a record was not all in her 
breed. She was fed liberally and also 
intelligently. While the amount of grain 
she consumed while making this record 
exceeded all feeding records as much as her 
butter record exceeded all others, it should 
be remembered that it took two years care- 
fal and gradual increase of feed each year 
pefore she was thought able to digest so 
much. And it should also be remembered 
that the percentage of butter fat in her milk 
did not reach its highest point until near 
the end of the second year of high feeding. 

Those who have but small dairies should 
strive first to see that the cows are all good 
ones, and next that they are well fed with 
a well balanced ration. As prices go now 
one can buy one good cow for about the 
same price as two poor ones. The good 
cow properly fed and cared for would prove 
profitable, while the two poor ones with 
ordinary feed and care would be most 
likely to show a loss to the owner at the 
year’send. Each would require about the 
same amount of food to sustain life, and 
the profit must come from what above 
that amount is eaten and digested. 
Not only is the good cow one that can 
digest and turn to milk more than the poor 
one, bat there is always an inducement to 
give a little extra feed and care to the ani- 
mal that is supposed to be good enough to 
pay well for it, It is cheaper to enlarge the 
grain bin or to replenish it more frequently 
than to enlarge the cow. stables. Manya 

an is now keeping poor cows to eat up 
the profit he gets fromafew better ones. 
He had better sell them and buy feed for 
the others, thus letting the fat or good kine 
eat up the poor ones, instead of the reverse. 





The dairyman who feeds his cows in 
winter without any system, giving as much 
eat for a few 








Grove Farm, Coopersburg, Pa., on Decora- 





| pasture is not, She goes to a good pasture 
la me voring, and her production is kept up 
until time when it is desirable that she 
shonta yoff,or shrink in milk for afew 


“It was sald yesterday by dealers that 
the sales of horses this spring were double 
those of last Mey. It was siso said that 
the United States and England had par- 
chased 187,500 horses and mulesin Missouri, 
Texas, Kentucky and Tennessee and the 
other horse-breeding States during the past 
three years, at an average price of $115 
each. This would made a total of $21,462,- 
500, the largest amount ever paid for horses 
and mules in the same time in the history 
of the country. Except in thoroughbred 
running horses and animals that are not 
suitable for military purposes, these States 
have practically been eleared of salable 
animals. 

“Theagents of the British government 
are now operating in the northwest, Maine, 
Vermont, and other Eastern States. They 
have collected 2700 more horses which will 
be shipped from Montreal next month. 
For these animals it was said yesterday an 
average of $135 was paid, and about a 
thousand more will go from Baltimore soon, 
and the agents are trying to get as many as 
possible of the 35,000 horses still wanted 
through the Philadelphia dealers. More 
than $6,000,000 was offered for this number 
of animals, but the dealers said yesterday 
that horses have become so scarce that un- 
less British agents are willing to accept the 
less desirable range animals from Wyoming 
and Montana and the other Western States, 
the demand cannot be filled. 

“ English agents have shipped a total of 
12,875 horses and mules from New Orleans, 
4000 mules and horses from Charleston, 
3500 from Galveston, and also several 
thousand from New York and Montreal. 
The exact number, however, cannot now be 
told, as statistics have not yet been made. 
The United States is still purchasing horses 
fur the Philippines, which are being shipped 
by the way of San Franciseoand Vancouver 
to Manila. ‘The salesto erstwhile bicyole 
enthusiasts are said to have doubled. 

“Two or three years ago cab, light 
draught and ordinary carriage horses sold 
from $40 to $100 each. Trotters, saddle 
horses, coach horses and medium draught 
horses sold from $80 to $125. Well-bred 
trotters, saddle horses and other fine ani- 
mals, when they could be sold at all, 
brought only from $100 to $500, except in 
long pedigree strains. The prices are 





weeks. ‘ore calving. Thus the winter- 
milche producesmore in the year than 
the othe 


Maine Farm Notes. 


We have bad a cold, wet, backward 
spring. Oar crops are not allin yet. At 
this date of writing much land is still too 
wetto work. [It will be largely sowed to 
Hungarian, which is found to be as gooda 
crop to seed down with as oats or barley. 
Not so many potatoes planted this year 
as last. A large area of ensilage corn 
planted. Grass never looked better. Feed 
in pastures is good and stock is doing well. 
Apple trees and, in fact, all fruit trees, have 
blossomed fully. Some early gardens are 
showing blossoms on the peas, while other 

egetablesare quite forward. Pigs arehigh 
and scarce. 





double and treble these figures today. 

Oab, carriage, ight draught, saddle and 
trotting horses have become scarce, because 
they are most needed for cavalry, mounted 
| infantry and field artillery. Coach and 

medium and heavy draught animals have 
been put into the artillery, army transpor- 
tation and in the hospital corps. The 
mules have gone into the army transporta- 
tlon service with the draught horses. 
Most of those from Kentucky, Missouri 
and Texasare now packing loads on their 
backs or dragging wagons through the 
mud in the Philippines, or among the 
kopjes of South Africa. 

Bas The Shetiand and other ponies, and the 
|}emall bat wiry bronchos of some of the 
| Western States, seem to be the only class of 
|} animals thatare worth only a little more 
|than they were before the bicycle craze 
| broke out, and before the two wars began. 





I have frequently been amused in reading, ‘“ As nearly five years qill be required to 
the remarkable incidents of the past. Ina replace the horses that have already been 
recent issue of your jouroal [ noticed the | sent to foreign countries, and even longer to 
incident related of George W. Bishop, the | replace those that are going during the next 
noted horse buyer, of a horse which carried | year, horse breeding has begun to boom. lt 
his rider over a bridge which was not there. | was said yesterday that hundreds of thou- 


bridge between Skowhegan and Bloom- 
field, now one town. The toll house was 
on the island between the two towns. 
When he reached it the toll gatherer was 
surprised and asked him where he came 
from. He answered “ Madison.” 
toll gatherer replied ** there is no bridge.” 
They went back to see and found the horse 
had walked the sleeper, 16 inches wide, 70 
feet above the river, at the sight of which it 
is sald Jo fainted. D, H. Tune. 
Mt. Vernon, Me., June 5. 
Good Horses Very Scarce. 


We have several times mentioned the 
fact that advices from all sections of the 
country agree that good horses are scarce 
and that prices are likely to be a good deal 
higher a year hence than at present. The 
following, clipped from the Baltimore 
American, tends to corroborate this state- 
ment: 

* One of the most expert horsemen in this 
country explained the comparatively small 
fields at the Gentlemen’s Driving Park dur- 
ing the week by the statement that never 
before were horses of all sorts so scarce in 
this country. This is bringing the matter 
close to home. 

* Horses of every class, it was announced 
yesterday by prominent local dealers, have 
increased from 125 to 150 per cent. in value 
in the last year, and jadging from present 
indications, they will continue to increase 
in value for the next two or three years. 
The same is trae of mules, and despite the 
assertions of bicycle and automobile manu- 
facturers that these machines are displ ac 
ing horses, the horse sellers, by statistics 
they have collected locally, show that they 
are not. 

“The facts in the matter were made 
public yesterday by the local dealers and 
agents who have returned to the city frou 
the various parts of the country where they 
went to attend the annual spring sales of 
horses and mules. The causes they give for 
the increase in prices are as follows: First, 
the large purchases of horses and mules for 
use in the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico 
by the United States Governmen:; second, 
the drain upon the supply caused by the 
large shipments to South Africa; third, 
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| resumed operations, which were stopped 
| three years ago.” 
Looks of the Presidents. 
Washington’s own description of himself 





The | ig accurate. When ordering a suit of | 


| clothes of a London tailor, he wrote that he 
| was “a man six feet ‘high and proportion- 
| ately made; if anything rather slender for 
| person of that height.’”’” In those times it 
| was a convenient thing to have a friend 
| with a foot of the same size as your own, as 
| Washington had in Colonel Beiler, when 
| he availed himself in his directions across 
the water of that gentieman’s last, * only a 
little wider over the instep.”” When Wash- 
ington was in Barbadoes, West Indies, in 
1751, where he spent the winter with his in- 
valid brother, Lawrence, he had smallpox, 
and his face always bore faint traces of the 
disease. 

John Adams was of middle height, vigor- 
ous, florid and somewhat corpulent, quite 
like the typical John Bull, Thomas Jeffer- 
son was very erect, agile and strong. He 
had strong features, with prominent chin 
and cheek bones. 

James Madison was small of stature, mod- 
est and quiet, neat and refined, courteous 
andamiable. James Monroe was tall, well 
formed, with bine eyes and light complex- 
jon. John Qaincy Adams was a great stu- 
dent, and described by his friends as a noble 
fellow. He was cool, resolute and good 


mouth. 
Andrew Jackson stood six feet one inch 
in his stockings, was far from handsome, 


forehead with abundant reddish, sandy 
hair falling low over it, and eyes deep biue 
and brilliant when he was aroused. He 
had a slender, graceful figure. He was a 


hero when he became President for whom 
people threw up their caps and shouted 
themeelves hoarse. 

Martin Van Buren was a very polished 
gentleman, “ punctilious, polite, 
cheerful and _  self-possessed.”’ 


well, kept too good company, had tastes 
too refined snd a tone too elegant. 





pold rider anda capital shot, the sort of | su 


always 
It was 
charged against bim by those not friendly | ? 
to him that he dined too well, lived too 


William Henry Harrison made few ene 
mies, though the subject of hostility. His 
most pronounced feature was his nose of the 


Roman order. His expression was always 
serious. John Tyler also was a gentleman 
of solemn mein. James K. Polk was of 
middle weight, rather spare. He had bright, 
expressive eyes and an ample, angular 
forehead. He was generous, benevolent 
and pious. 

Zachary Taylor, old ** Rough and Ready,” 
had the almost warlike expression of an 
Indian chief. He was remarkable for the 
purity of his character and for his modesty. 
Millard Fillmore was a cultivated, agree- 
able man. Franklin Pierce had a frank, 
open face and was warm hearted. James 
Buchanan was the only bachelor President, 
and one of the most polished in manners 
and attractive appearance.—New York Sun. 


Native Raspberry Culture. 


A Michigan fruit-grower writing to the 
National Fruit Grower gives some excel- 
lent advice concerning the culture of rasp- 
berrier, which will largely benefit the 
growers Of other States. After dwelling at 
length on the ill-effects from improper 
praning, he says: 

** Raspberries need pruning, but less than 
half as mach as was formerly recom- 
mended, The plants must grow wood and 
leaves, and to check them severely with the 
expectation of fostering fruit bearing is too 
much like cutting off a man’s arms to give 
his brain a better opportunity. The plan 
might work, but it is of doubtfal atility. 
Natare demands something nearer equality. 

For garden culture we have found the 
same methods as are used for field culture 
are most satisfactory. We do not believe 
in the practice so often followed of setting 
a row of bushes along the fence. The plants 
are then where they are most certain to be 
neglected. Insects and disease easily get 
in, and are hard to manage in such cases. 
The ground cannot be cultivated as it 
should be, and the result isa struggle be- 
tween the berries on the one side and grass 
and dry weather on the other, with the odds 
against the frait. Rows of clean, well-kept 
canes aré an ornamentto any garden, but 
neglected bushes along the fence soon be- 
come a nuisance. 

Experience has taught us that raspberries 
should not be crowded. On ordinary soil we 
would not set closer than four feet in the 
row, aad have the rows eight feet apart. 
This will seem to the novice like a long dis- 
tance apart, and it will take up considerable 
room. He may set them closer, perhaps 
three feet by six, but the new varieties now 
being planted are so vigorous that it is 
doubtfal if such close planting is to be 
recommended, even in a garden. This 
would make quite a difference in the num- 
ber of hills, but the returns for the space 
occupied would probably be about as large. 

In regard to cutting back no fixed rule 
should be given. Much depends upon the 
habits of growth ofthe variety. Strong, 
vigorous canes, like the Gregg and Shaffer, 
may well be three or four feetlong. They 
are stiff enough to stand up, and it is a great 
convenience to the picker to havethe fruit 
where it may be reached without mach 
bending over. Thisisa point that should 
receive more attention than it does. A 
picker’s back should be worth something. 
Bat there are other varieties which 
never get far above the earth. Some of 
these we find make the best csnes when 
cut back toafoot andahalf or two feet 
high. If allowed to get higher they break 
down. The Nemaha is an example; if 











It was told of Joe Hook, when he came sands of dollars have been reinvested in Praned low they stand up much better. 
home after a prolonged absence, that stock farms during the present spring, and | There are other varieties which come in 
his horse carried him safely over the that the breeders all over the country have Midway between these extremes and they 


| should be treated accordingly. At least 
two inches of the tip should be cut off and 

more than thisis better. I[t should also be 

| kept in mind that a cane will increase some 

in length after being clipped. We allow 
about four inches for this. 

The laterals we do not interfere with till 
spring, unless they get so long as to be in 
the way. Then leave them from one to 
two feet long, depending upon the ability 
of the cane to support them. Apdout the 
only guide isthe knowledge obtained from 
experience and observation, which is usu- 
allyjeasy to get injraspberry field. 

The old wood may be cut out during the 
last of August or at any later time in the 
fall. Formerly we were told to cut it out as 
soon as picked, but as the new growth 
draws some nourishment from these old 
cane, it is better to leave them until they 
begin to dry. Some growers recommend 
leaving the dead canes till spring, so that 
they will assist in holding the snow about 
the hill, but we have not found them of 
mach benefit in this way. The garden cer- 
tainly looks better if all such rubbish is 
gathered and barned in the fall. 

One of the common mistakes is to leave 
more canes to a hill than there should be, 
Four or five stalks have done better for us 
than more. The fruit is larger and better, 
and there isas much of it as when there 
are many canes. 

The varieties are numerous and continu- 
ally being added to, but there are a few 
which have been found to succeed almost 
avywhere in lower Michigan and adjoining 


hamored, with a broad brow and a firm | territory 


| . 

Among the black caps are the Palmer, 
Oonrath, K also the Gregg on any- 
thing except moist soll. The Cumberland 
promises well, and may in a few years be 


with a long, thin, fair face, high and narrow | the leadi 


‘The Outhbert sstill in the lead among 
the rede the Loudon is growing in 
favor. The Miller is recommended by some, 
but in some localities it lacks in flavor. 


sed 
stone is found wanting. 
a oo but not many ata 
2. 


There are many excellent varieties which 
are satisfactory when 


at we believe that 
prove satisfactory in 
Some 
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Farm Hinis. 

Woald it not pay well to take a day in the 
early spring to clean ap around the house 
and outbuildings? Pat away ali lumber. 
posts, parteof wagons and tools that are 
worth the trouble, or that are likely to be 
of use at some futare time, and take all con- 
demned material tothe wood pile. After 
this is done there is likelytobe on some 
farms a collection of rabbish to be taken to 
a damp heap, or to be piled up somewhere 
and burned. Sach a day’s work would 
make a place look so much better, so much 
moreas if some one lived there, that it 
would scarcely be recogu'zable to the 
passers by. It would almost equal a new 
coat of paint on the buildings, and cost 
much less as an improvement. 


Do not sow oats without treating them 
for the destraction of smat, if the smat has 
ever appeared on the farm or farmsin the 
vicinity, and there are few places where it 
has not. The oat smut requires a stronger 
solution to kill it than wheat smut. The 
formula given for oats is one pound of biue- 
stone or sulphate of copper, in eight gallons 
of water for eight bushels of oate, while the 
wheat formala uses same amount of sul- 
phate of copper in 10galionsof water for 
10 bushels of wheat. The gaia by using 
this preventive for smut isan increase of 
crop and an improvement in q 1ality. 











































We hope every farmer who raises either 
corn or potatoes will be prepared this year 
to test the merits of a light harrow with 
fine and sharp teeth upon the fields about 


ground, and at intervals afterward uptil 
they get too tall for the harrow toran over 
them. Or perhaps the weeder would be 


Dakota 11 and Wisconsin nine points below 
their respective 10-year averages. On the 
other hand the 10-year averages are 
exceeded in Nebraske, lows, Orezon and 
Washington by 15, 1, 4 and 9 pointe, 


The total reported acreage in oats exceed’ 
the acreage harvested last year by 39 par 
cent. There isan increase of 16 per cent 
in Ohio, 28 per cent. in Indians, nine per 
cent. io New York, three per cent. in Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, and one per cent. 
in Minnesota, Kensas and Nebraska. {po 
no State having 1,000,000 acres or upward ‘np 
oats is there a reduced acreage, excrpt 
in Iowa where the shrinkage is too insig- 
nificant to call for comment. 

The average condition of oats i¢ 91.7, 
against 88,7 0n Jane 1, 1899, 98 at the cor- 
responding date in 1898, and a ten-year 
average of 89.8. Of the States haviog 
1,000,000 acres or upward in oats, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas and Nebrasca report cond!- 
tions 6, 6, 19 and 16 points above their ten- 
year averages, while New York, Peonsy)- 
vapia, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsia and 
Minnesota report 1, 8, 14, 2,6 and 10 points 
respectively below the mean of their June 
averages for the last ten years. 

The acreage reported as ander barley is 
six tenths of one per cent. greater than the 
area harvested last year. There is an 
increase of four per cent. in California and 
Kansas, of three per cent. in South Dakota 
and of one per cent. in New York. Oa the 
other hand, there is a decrease of four per 
cent. in Wisconsin and lowa, and of one 
per cent. in North Dakota, with a very 
slizht reduction also in Minnesota. 

Tae average condition of berley is 86 2, 
against 914 on Jane 1, 1899, 788 at the 


the time the crops are breaking through the — date in 1898, and a 10 year 


average of 88.5. The 10 year averazes are 
exceeded by 10 points in Kansas and 7 ip 


































with the harrow, and possibly do it better, 
that is to break up the surface of the ground 
where it was inclined to bake, and k ll 
myriads of weeds that are just breaking the 
ground, while seldym affecting the corn or) 
potato plant which is rooted deeper. Vo 
have done this same work in the| 
garden many a time with the steel-toothed 
rake, and there is scarcely a garden crop 
with the exception of beans that we couli 
not rake over and clean from weeds with- 


beets and carrots always get hoed with the | 
rake two or three times before we take 
cultivator or hoe into tne garden, aad the 


setback we give the weeds in this way) 
makes the hoeing an easy task. The use of | 


has jast the same resalt, bat we speak of 
the harrow first because any farmer can 
make the frame, and any biackemith can | 
make the teeth. It should be wide enough 
to go over two rows atatime as the horse 
walke between them. 


As many of the papers and some of the 
experiment stations are praising up the 
Hangarian or Austrian Brome grass 
(Bromas inermis), and the seed is catalogued 
at a high price by many of the seedsmen, 
we feei it our duty to caution our readers 
to go very slow with it, even if they try it 


even better. We have not seen one of ‘fall short 6 pointe, 


these at work, bat thiak there is no doubt | 
bat they will do jast what we would do by = 15 and California4 The condition 


Iowa, while Wisconsin and South Dsko'a 
Minnesota 7, Nortb 


in New York corresponds exactly with the 


| State’s 10 year average. 


The acreage under rye shows a reduction 
of 41 per cent. from that harvested la-t 
year. Of the two principal rye-growing 
States, New York and Pennsylvania, the 
former shows a shrinkage of seven p*r 
cent. and the latter an increase of 10 per 
cent., the enlarged breadth in Pennsylvania 
being accounted for by the sowing in spring 
rye of some thousands of acres sown last 
fall to winter wheat and since plowed up on 


out injary. Corn, potatoes, pens, onions, |. ont of winter killing. Wirconsin re 


ports a decrease of seven per cent., Kansas 
10 per cent. and Iowa 11 per cent., these 
being the only other States having 100,000 


| acres or upward in rye. 


The average condition of rye is 876 as 


harrow or weeder in corn and potato fields | compared with 84.5 on June 1, 1899, 97 1 at 


| thelcorresponding date In 1898,and a ten-year 
|average of 899. The condition figures in 
| New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
are 8,12and5 points below the respective 
ten-year averages, while in lowa they are7 
points and in Kaneas 22 points above such 
| avarages. 

The acreage and condition for clover for 
the country as a whole cannot be satisfac- 
torily determined, but the changes in the 
| principal States have been reported. As 
| regards acreage, Michigan and lowa report 
an increase of five per cent. and Lilinois of 
10 per cent., while a decrease of four per 


at all. 1s has come corious fanite. It spreads | cent. is reported from Pennsylvania,of nine 


by the means of underground roots, like | 
— or couch grass ae lika that, in a! per cent. from Missouri, 10 per cent. from 
: 11 per cent. from Wisconsin, 21 


tew years it becomes so root bound as to | Minnesota, 
yield but a small crop, when the land must | PF cent. from Ohio, and 23 per cent. from 


be broken up. If the land is to be cul. | {0dlana. 
tivated ome broken up, this will b3| 48% condition, almost all the principal 


weed clover States fall considerably below their 
“5 ~ — — or a | tam-year averages, Ohio being 32 points be- 
to keep within proper bounds. lt is said |!°W. Indiana 20, Wisconsin 18, Minnesota 
to grow 400 to 500 pounds of seed to the | 27 Pennsylvania 24, Illinois five, Missouri 
acre in Canada, and thus if a man tries to | £0 7 lowa a oo wg —8 
ciean ii out of the field a few plants in the | *P0ve, 1s a conspicuous exception to the 


hedge row would soon seed the whole farm ‘é- 
again. Last, but not least, the hay trom, 7¢reportsas to peaches and apples are 


it, though about as good as timothy when | 22Usaally favorable. 
cut very early, is coarse, harshand wiry | Boston Exports and Imports. 


when it stands a little too long. It should | 
be out about the same time asorchard grass.| The exports from Boston for the week 
Its good qualities are that it makes an | ending Jane 8 were valaed at $1,904 929 and 
early pastare, it endures drought well, it | thé imports at $1,359,940; excess of exports 
does not winter kill, and is not easily in- $544 989. For the corresponding week lass 
jared by standing water. It does fairly |¥e®r exports were $2,097,331 and imports 
well on sandy and light soll. All this we | Were $1,573,732; excessof exports $523,599. 
might say of quackgrass, and we think the | Since Jan. 1 exports have been $45,919,459 
farmers had better stand by their crops of ®°4 imports have been $37,489,233; excess 
clover and timothy, with orchard grass, °f ¢xports, $8,430,226. Same 23 weeks 


binegrass and redtop, than to meddle with loet year exports were $57,445,542, and 
J Brome — |imports were $27,816,607. Excess of ex- 


2. crcl ‘ports $29,622,935. Of the week’s exports, 

There has been so much complaint about | $1,672 343 went to England, $133,705 to 
scabby potatoes and we sell so many of British possessions in Africa, $31,843 to 
them in the market, perhaps not badly | Nova Scotia and British Provinces, and 
damaged, but just enough to suggest that $11,665 to other British possessions; $22,732 













that were much worse, and were kapt at 
home to feed to the pigs or other stock, that 
if we planted potatoes, we should take espe- 


there might have been many among them —7 to Germany and 21,932to Belgiam, 


with smaller amounts to other countries. 
The principal articles of export were 
| provisions $778,137, breadstaffe $216,790, 


| 
cial pains tc guard against the scab. We /ive animals $170,041, cotton, raw, $22,- 
would not plant on a field where scabpy °20. with manufactared $13,221, leather 


potatoes had ever been grown, and we! and manufactures of same $231,959, iron and 
would not use secabby potatoes as seed if we ™Anufactures of same $29,805, wood and 
could obtain any other, and we would try ™#nufactures of same $56,194, sewing and 
the formalin solation as a dip for the seed | Other machinery $86,940, drags and chem!- 
before planting it. Eight flaid ounces of | °#!8 $19 492, spirits $117,754,o1l cake $10,325, 
formalin in 15 gallons of water is toe form- | tallow $14,832, cordag» and twine $12 020, 
ula given, Pat this in a barrel, and put the | P®Der $9023, books $5575, agricaltaral im- 
seed potatoes ina bagand dip it in long | Plements $7243, organs and pianofortes 
enough to soak every potato, then cat and | 96719- 
plant at once, and while this is being done 
another lot may be soaking. There have 





Sheep Scarce for Breeding. 
A few years ago there was plenty of 


been some experiments tried in using pal- 
verized sulphar in the hill when planting, 
or rolling the seed in it, but we think it has 
not proveao a very sure preventive. 


— 


Government Crop Report. 













| sheep on the Western and Southern ranges 

that could be purchased for a few dollarsa 
| head, but if anybody has been in the field 
| trying to purchase a herd, he will find that 
| they are now relatively scarce. I recentiy 


| made a tour through the Southern States to 





The monthly report of the statistician of | fond common sheep at a fair bargain price, 
the Department of Agriculture states that and it wes almost imposeible to bay more 
asa result of a epecial investigation relative than a few head ata time, some here aod 
to the winter wheat acreage plowed up or some there. Every fermer and sheep 
oat for forage,the department estimate of the owner seems to realizs the value of sheep, 
area remaining ander cultivation has been and prices for common breeds have ad- 
farther reduced by 1,676,000 acres, the area | vanced two or three times what they were a 
abandoned, in addition to that announced few years ago. The same is true in the 
May 10, comprising 581,000 acres in Obio, | West and Northwest, and it is almost im- 
79,000 acres in Michigan, 220,000 acres in possible to pick up alarge herd in any part 
Indians, 348,000 acres in Illinois and 448,000 | of the country. 
acres in Oalifornia, This brings the ‘This peculiar condition of the sheep in- 
area in winter wheat remaining ander oul | dustry is bouna not to last forever, and 
tivation on Jane 1 down to 24,908,000 acres, in time common sheep will go down again 
areduction from the area sown in the fell | asthe nambers increase. The prosperity 
of 5,240,000 acres. Notwithstanding this | of nearly every indattry goes in waver, and 
farther reduction of acreage by the e! mine- one mast be prepared to take advantage of 
tion of all Jand entirely abandoned, the | the boom attheriaht time, While neatly 
condition of winter wheat declined daring!) = — 
May 6.2 points, the orndition on Jane 1 ‘* Brevity ts the 


being 827, against 889 on May 1, 673 on 
Soul of Wit.”’ 


Jane 1, 1899, 90 8 at the corresponding date 
Wit is wisdom. Blood is life. Impure 


io 1898, and a ten-year average of 807 
Preliminary reports on the spring wheat 
blood is living death. Health depends 
on good blood. Disease is due to bad 


acreage indicate a redaction of about 567,- 

000 acre’, or 29 per cent. Minnesota, Wis- 
blood. The blood can be _ punfied. 
Legions say Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Amer- 


consinand O-cegon reoort a redaction of | 
four per cent, North Dakota and Nebraska 

ica’s Greatest Blood Medicine, purifies it. 
A brief story but i tells the tale. 











of five per cent and lowaof six per cent. 
In South Dako'a and Washington there is 
an increase of one per cent. 

The average condition of spring wheat on 
Jane 1 was 87.3,a8 compared with 91.4 on 
Jone 1, 1899, 100.9 on the corresponding date 
in 1898, and a 10-year average of 93. 
Minnesota falls 10, North Dakota 17, Sonth 












Never Disappoints 





























THE SHEPHERD#ESS., 





all the common sheep in the land are re- 
quired now for breeding purposes, is will 
follow that the demand for the futare will 
centre more and more around the improved 
and well-bred sheep. The owner of every 
flock has it within his power jto make his 
sheep pay him well without risk, bat if he 
keeps them merely asa speculative invest- 
ment he will not make much. It will be 
necessary for him to breed them up to a 
higher standard,so when the;time comes for 
selling he has either good mutton or wool- 
producing animals. The common, every- 
day scrub stock have been bought up to 
form the basis of the new flocks, because 
there was not sufficient numbers of well- 
bred sheep in the land to meet the sudden 


What we need to do to make these invest- 
ments of curs scrub or inferior stock is to 
breed with some satisfactory mates. Shrop- 
shires, Southdowns, Cheviots or Dorsets 
bred to good native sheep will produce 
animals that will hold their own in the 
fature markets. We need good, high-bred 
rams just now fully as mach as the 
native common sheep, and unless sat- 
isfactory crosses are obtained, there will 
be little gain made by these who have 
bought up everything within sight. In 
most parts of the country we need good 
active breeds, and sometimes crosses that 
have become adapted to particular sections 
of the country prove even more service- 
able than the finest imported breeds. What 
we need, however, are animals with dis- 
tinctive qualities of wool or mutton, and if 
we breed for the purpose of emphasizing 
and developing these qualities we will fiad 
pleasure and profit in the results. 
Ohio. E. P. Smiru. 


Butter Market. 


Itis difficult to report the exact situation 
of the butter market in this city. Of course 
this is the month for heavy receipts and 
accamulations. June generally shows a 
low mark for butter by reason of the heavy 
production. Again, the high character of 
Jane butter attracts buyers for cold storage. 





163 care for exoort, a total of 320 cars; pre- 
ceding week, 165 cars for Boston and 102 
oars for export, a total of 267 cars; same 
week a year ago, 164 cars for Boston and 108 
cars for export, a total of 272 cars. 


In the matton market lambs were high all 
One might conclade that this method would 
destroy all gracefal lines, but when handled 


the week, but toward the close there were 
signs of weakness under faller receipts. 
Spring lambs are more abundant, and 
mauttons are in full supply. Veals are in 
fair supply and rather easy. Western 
spring lambs 12 to 134 cents, Eastern $2 to 


beef here inclade4 157 cara for Boston and 


| ment hips. 


| length slong wisn a determination not to be 
| supplanted by the skirt designed scoording 
| to the laws cf health and common sence 


It clings as closely to the hips a ever, 


| although some of the recent importations 
breadths gathered or plaited | 


|show the 
about the hips in true old-time fashion 


by an expert the result is to make the waist 
| more slender and conceai noticeably promi- 
Many oew skirts fall apart at 
|the centre front, where a contrasting 


$6 each, fal! lambs 11 to 124 cents ,Brightons | breadth is placed beneath, frequently show- 
and eastern 11 to 13 cents, yearlings 7 to 84 ing elaborate garniture of cut out linen em. 


cents, muttons 7 to 84 cents, fancy and broidery, which, by the way, is to be a feat 


Brightons 8 to 9 cents, veals 7 to 9 cents, | ure among trimmings this season. 
fancy Brightons 9 to 10 cents. 

Boston packers continue to kill hogs after largely is narrow black ‘* baby” velvet rib- 
@ moderate fashion only, the total killing bon. This will be laced through ladder 


Another trimming which will obtain. 


for the week having teen about 29 600; pre- 
ceding week, 28,200; same week a year ago, 
35,300. For export the movement in pork 
provisions for the week has been rather 


small, so far as actual shipments are con- | 


cerned, although leading packers say that 
the foreign demand has been better within 
a few days and that large shipments will be 
made this week. Boston packers have 
shipped about $105,000 worth; preceding 
week, $195,000; same week a year ago, $273 - 
000. 

Pork packing in the West has been con- 


siderably increased, according to the Cin- 
clonati Price Carrent, the total kill for the 


week having been 550,000 hogs, preceding 
week 455,000, same week a year ago 485,000. 
Since March 1 the total western kill has 
amounted to 6,010 000, same time a year ago 


| 5,585,000, Increase 425,000. 


The pork position is pretty firm, although 


western ribs on this market. Barrel pork 
is higher, with sausages lower. Heavy 
backs $15.50,medium $14 75, lesen ends $17.75, 
bean pork $12.50, fresh ribs 9 cents, corned 
and fresh shoulders 83 to 8? cents, smokep 
shoulders 8? to 9} cents, lard 8} cents, in pails 
8§ to 9 cents, hams 11§ to 12 cents, skinned 





Dealers are anxious to establish as lowa 


rate as possible now as a basis of buying for | 18} 


future wants. 

No doubt there are plenty of people will- | 
ing to buy first-class butter at 184 to 19 
cents, and some at 194 cents. Exporters 
are willing to pay 18 cents and perhapsa 
fraction more, but the principal dealer in| 
that line here says there is no show for 
getting any profit at over 18 cents in| 
Eogland at present, notwithetanding that | 
Montreal buyers are paying 19 to 194 cents. | 
The prevailing opinion among buyers is that | 
if the West would remain at 18 centr, and | 
our market at about 19 cents, there would | 
be a healthy trade during the remainder of 
this month for immediate consumption and 
for cold storage. 

The receipts of butter at Soston for the 
week were 39,883 tubs and 51,521 boxes,a 
total weight of 2,035,353 pounds. For the 
week previous the receipts aggregated 
1,650,362 poands, and for the corresponding 
week last year the total was 1,864 699 
pounds. Last week’s receipts were larger 
than any week in Jane last year. For Mon- 
day and Taesday of this week the rece'pts 
are a little more than the week previous, 
but not quite up to last year. 

The exporte of butter from Boston for 
the week were 2328 pounds to miscellaneous 
porte, against 12.383 pounds the oorre- 
spond'ng week last year. From New York 
the exports were only 20 packages. From 
Montrea! the exports for the week closing 
Jone 9 amounted to 4373 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the | 
week: Taken in, 19,034 tubs; ont, 486 tubs; | 
stook, 50.515 tabs. against 48 772 tabs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
porte a stock of 7099 tabs, and, with these 
added, the total stock is 57.614 tubs, against 
50,772 tubs @ year ago. 





>_> — — -— 
Boston Provision Maket. 

Beef bas been dali for several days, with 
the market at least one-fourth cent easier: 
Fanoy sides 83 centr, choice 8 centr, good 
74 to 72 cents, light 7 to 7} cents, cows 
69 to 7 cents, fancy hinds 104 cents, extra 
9% to 10 cents, good 94 cents, light 74 to 8% 
cents, fancy fores 6 cents, heavy 54 to 5% 
cents, good 52 cents, light 44 to 5 cents, 
backs 54 to 72 cents, rattles 4 to 44 cents, 
chucks 44 to 6} cents, short rib: 8 to 10% 
cents, rounds 6 to &% cents, ramps 84 to 126, 
romps and loins 94 so 122 cents, loins 103} to 
134 certs, 

The arrivals of beef have been free— 


hams 123 to 122 conts, sausages 9 cents, 
Frankfort sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 
to 184 cents, bacon 12 to 124 cents, 


fresh ribs are easier, such generally being | 
the case when there are full offerings of 


insertion, and terminate in full looped 
/rosettes with many floating ends. It will 


also edge roffies in voile and grenadine, and | 


lie io straight lines bet ween tucks. 


In addition to the array of severely simple 


Dlastron or chemise 
te 
stylish habit exirt — 
arouaa the entire back, s 
+ SMooth an 
804 is in one piece with the piaty 
to the yoke in the back isa box 


ed batiss 
bas a yoke whieh > & 


o*s Tore are a g00d m 
aur wom 

tO the ordinary wire skirt ana — tly 
40 DOF Care for the riddon-cove pangere, ang 
these women there is always the a wg the. 
tobefound. It is light » Omer banger 

: 04 clean 
da * Sppearance In the clothes 

e*. The pretty linen RBUzZe8 p'aldeg 
sile and satin stripes are charming. Pn — 
40ld-brown stripes or plaids, which + me with 
the color of the linen, t8 particularly «nee 
They are thirty inches wide and cums e"® 
five cents a yard. = tenty. 

«*. One button kid gloves are wr 
| Bow sleeve, which has the dain: 
| banded 60 closely at the wrist 
| glove is clamey. 
| «*« Obatelaine bags, with belt m 

' uotl 

| Of MADY Varieties of ki4 and leather, oy — 
suede, with stee! Ornamentations, are having, 
decided vogue. They accord wa, ee! 
| Manner of suits and wear Capitally 
grays come the light fawn colurs. tr 
| with steel also. Portemonnaies ara mounted | 
silver gilt, when they pass out of the — 
| collections, and shopping bags, too, for —* 
| Matter; also cardcases and a'! the leather * 
| Veotences for travel. _ 
«*» A little triple cape which co 
| the waist is shawi-shapsd, pol 
| front. Thetwo upper capes 
| shoulder, All are pointed. 

low, pointed, and finished with all 
ttle tarry 
i collar and a silk ribbon bow in front — 
| = «*» Br qaisite guimpes of all over lace and my 

@moroldery are among the novelties for w omen's 
| wear. They serve admirably to transform an 
| oraandie evening gown into one eu 
| time wear, in addition to being m 
J use in making home gowns fo 

*. 

| "eA Dew silk, which is like Qulcksliver jp 
Sppearance, bas appeared. It is vI@ID, Dot fig. 
ured, and is used for waists instead of ta Tote, 
e*.Oasbmeres in pretty light colors are em. 
broidered in small rings of white SILK wien 
| give them a new style 


orn with the 
y ddaeraleev⸗ 
MAL & longer 








Mes just below 
nted Dack and 


Itable for day. 
Ost Convenient 
city or coup. 
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Where To Locate ? 


— — 


WHY, IN THB TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE 


LOUISVILLE 
and NAS HVI LLE 
RAILROAD, 


The Great Central Southern Tronkline. 


IN 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, 


WBRERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Steck Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators 
and Money Lender 








will fird the greatest chances in the United States: 
make “ig mopey dy reason of the abundance aod 
cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS 
TIMBERAND STONE, 
IBO® AND COAT 
LABOB—EVERYTHING 


hate of the sailor and boat-shaped persua-| 


| sion suitable for traveling, tailor-made and 
| outing wear, there are myriads of fascinat- 
ing specimens of elaborate millinery which 
may worthily top off a gown of more frivo- 


lous and decorative tendencies. For in-| 


stance, a charming example of the always 


essential black hat is in fine chip, with a| 


drapery of softly shirred and gathered 
black chiffon to make a background for a 
long trail of wonderfully shaded leaves— 
tawny brown, golden yellow and pinkish 


mauve—with three ostrich tips uprising at | 


the left side. Beneath the curved brim 
toward the back is a knot of the chiffon 
supporting a claster of leaves. 

Biack and white is a favored mixture in 
millinery, anda hat of black straw has a 


diamond buckle. The crown is entirely 
encircled by half a dozen undulating frills 
of white tulle, each one narrowly edged 
with satiny black straw. All this frame of 
whiteness culminates at the left side in a 
huge rosette, also of white tulle, though in 
this case the edging is of fine black lace. 


band of white straw introduced into the| 
wide brim, which is farther uplifted at the) 
left side by a bow of biack velvet and a big | 


Sailor hats in their decorative form are 
made of Tuscan or white Manila straw, or 
are combinations of either, with ribbon-like 
crinoline straw, and when deftly trimmed 


bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 11} cents. 
raw leaf lard 9 cents, pure leaf lard 84 cents, 
in pails 9 to 9} cents, pork tongues $25.50, 
loose salt pork 83 cents, briskets 9 cents, 


sausage meat 74 10 8 cents, city dressed hogs 
7§ cents, country 64 cents. 





Notes on Fashions. 


The new moon has ashered inthis week so 
many pretty fancies in fashion’s realm that 
one is fairly bewildered by their charms. 

Since barege is to be the favored fabric of 
summer street costumes, the designers are 
intent upon exploring the possibilities of 
this most charming of materials. Assuredly 
they have a wide field, for one might almost 
say thejversatility of coloring is without 
limit, and it lends itself with equal charm 
tothe dainty deta'ls of lace and the qaiet 
simplicity of tacks and satin folds or pip- 
ings. It is slways equally fascinating 
whether in soft delft blae, in delicate mas- 
tic, in that charming maize color that is 
coming into prominence, or that becoming 
green of the uaoripe banana. 

Corsets are the question of the moment, 
for it is useless to expect a costume in cor- 
rect mode unless fitted over a perfectly 
shaped corset. There has been a revolation 
in the art of stay making, and the most 
approved corset is straight, while the press- 
ure is at the hips ua der the centre of the 
waist at the bacr, giving not only ease and 
comfort, as the digestive organs are free, 
bat lengthening the waist and making it 
possible to dress with good effect in any 
style one pleases, looking equally well in 
pouching biouses or io princess robes. 

The short bolero will unquestionably be 
a prime favorite all through the season, as 
itlends so many attractions in its varied 
forms, Itmay be :qaare across its lower 
edge and close in double breasted fashion 
on the left side, or round away from the 
throat in front. For the midsummer season 
it may be madein open work or transparent 
fabrics, which will add little exira warmth 
tothe body. This jacket should never be 
over three inches long at the underarm 
seams, thas affording a liberal display of 
the blouse worn beneath. A bolero of 
black applique or Ranaissance is one for 
utility, and is parsicularly effective over 
bright colors. A stout figure is improved if 
the bolero back slopes to a point at the 
centre, and length may be addedto the 
front by narrow revers. 





rather too free for hot weather—and a dail 





demand. For the week the total receipts of 





In spite of all the diatribes hurled against 
it, the trailing skirt still drage its weary 


are always popular and becoming.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





The Fashions. 


«*, White canvas shoes, with rubber or leather | 
soles, have appeared once more, and without a 
doubt there will be found women to wear them. 
It is useless to teli them thatonly the daintiest 


Free siter, financial assistance and freedom from 

| taxation for the manufacturer. 
| Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
500,000 acres in West Florida that can bs taken 
gratis under U. 8. Hemestead laws 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF CoasT DisTs 
| WILL MAKE BNORMOUS PROFITS. 
Half-fare excursions ibe first and third Tuesdays o! 
| each month 
| Let us know what you want, and we wi)! teil 3 
where and how to get it, but don’t delay, as the cour 
| try is filling up rapidly. 
Printed matter, maps and all information free 
Address R.J.WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industria! Agen 

Louisville, Ky 


| 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


New and Improved Service. 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Boston and Chicago and St, Louis 


And all points !n the West, North 


and Southwest. 
Short Line. 





Fast Time. Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest 'm- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and all Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information cal! 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. S. CRANE, C. M. BURT, 
Agen 





foot can wear white outing shoes—or, indeed, 
white fo-tgear of any kind. If white be the 
fashion they will wear it in serene unconscious- 
ness that they thereby attract attention to feet | 
that are better kept in the background. 

s*. Bibbon fobs are of black or white moire, | 
with buckle slides of the ‘new art” gold, which 
is in all colors or in yellow gold, beside those in | 
jeweled devices of eve:y kind. The pendant 
ornament includes too many varieties to mention, 
being a matter exclusively of personal cholce. 

«*» Gold and sliver ribbons, whieh are silk and 
t..8el woven together, are a new fancy, and a) 
very pretty one for belts and col ar bands. They 
are as soft and pliable as if they were of au silk. 

«*e A plain pale biue parasol is one of the items 
of a fashionable outfit this season, and a detach- | 
able cover of fine white muslin tucked and) 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace transforms it 
into a dressy one for afternoon, 

e*. Small stickpine are as necessary as ever io | 
arranging one’s tollette, and veil pins are figur-| 
ing as long, narrow brooches or flowery wreatns 
the size of a fnger-ring, set;with pearis or small | 
stoner, 

ao", A long vraveling coat of waterproofed ma- 
terial has a yoke and high standing collar. 
Toere is arather wide panel where the coat | 
battons down the front, and on either side of | 
that fall from the yoke piaits stitoned balf way | 
down. Inthe back the coat is box pialied from | 
the yoke. 

«*. A popular novelty is the unlined skirt for 
warm weather. While not actually new this 
season, ities mach more in evidense than eve 
before. Previously, the wash goods skirts were 
practically the only avaliable ones, but now one | 
can buy ready to wear skirts of foe serge, silky 
briliiantine and foulard, perfectly made and at. 
reasonable prices. 

«*s Konak! is Doth cool and summery in appear-— 
ance and in touch. In London it is mace ap | 
into thousands of suite for men and women. 
Patriotism is probably largely respoosibi+ for | 
this, and the manufacturers of kKhakia‘e reaping 
arich barvest. Koaki is the East Indian word 
for earth or dust co'or, | 

e*. A dainty fashion of the season is the ad- 
justable revers of lawa, p'qae or guipare. Pas- 
tened on a cloth jscket tney give a touch of | 
sommer-time brightoess to an otherwise warm- | 
looking garment. | 

os R ding habits are reen with littlejball tight- 
fitiing coats, tight-fitting piqae vests. and | 

















cosas may be correctly gauged by the very 


Gen’) Tr: fe Menger Gep’) Pr 8* 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


rated, 





#. Superd Edition, Beautifally Il'ar 
Telling How to Select, Breea 
Train and Manage Them 

In point of detail and correctness, the ¥ ne 
the most complete book published. Ohapters oo * 
importanteubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Cart 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breet!nt 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, 7 Gor 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interes aes 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and siee; 
everything about them. Over thirty ‘ve 
illustrations from life. ‘My Oat To™ 
Letter,”” ‘Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisone: 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” " 7 i 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway ‘* 
Hospital Cat,” are all interestiug tales. The’ 
aside from being an exce’lent treatise of 
forms a delightful gift book. Eillted by M: 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“No author covld be more justified In spear 
his selected topic, as one having author't) 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful spect: 
these lovely creatures owe not only their e' 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and * 
of this well-known breeder, The book 
much useful information as to the diet anc 
care, it being, in fact, a work that ts indispe 


| anyow erof one of the valuable and bes 
| mais,”"—New Fork Vogue. 


“It comes from a practical breeder, and | 
ha 
Angoras of the {llustrations, no one could © 
do be’ter than he has done, Altogether the 
tive breeder of Angoras wi!! find this book |! 
ing reading "—Country Gentleman Albany, N 
* Those who are lovers of cats will find © ; 
is interesting and inatrictivein this book 
Education. Minneapolis, Minn. > 
“ Itseems to usa book which those who are 
cata will be giad to ruad.”—George T. Ange! 
Dumd Animals, Borton. — 
“Itisa useful volame, both for the ovue⸗*. 
Apgoraard other cats, It ts tastefu'ly bou wht 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, ‘ * 
Vo umo of highest authority, exceeding!y ° * 
taining full of facts, beautifully fllurtrate 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mars. wr * 
In two different bindings, price as aꝛas 3 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcoverally, or 


JAMES BROTHER“, Publisker®. 
230 Washington “treet Heston, Miass 
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POULTRY. 


Poultry Points. 


we do not know that any careful test 

e been made to ascertain how long a 
—* most ron with the hens before the 
oo would be tertile, or how long eggs 
gould be fertile after the male was taken 
away. onill the test was made last year at 
ibe Oatarlo Experiment Station. They 
separated 10 laying hens from the male, 
and placed the eags in an incubator each 
to test them. Daring the first four 
J 70 per cent. proved fertile, fifth day 61 
per cent., sixth day 60 per cent., seventh | 
jay 42 per cent., eighth day 12 per cent, 
pinth day two per cent., 10th day all were 

ile 

* then pat a male with six laying 
hens whicd had not been with a male, anc 
4 the eggs im the same way. They 
)per cent. fertile on the third dey, 
42 per cent. on fourth day, fifth day, 50 per 
sent., sixth day, 60 percent, seventh day, 
10 per cent., eighth day, 68 per cent., nintb 
day, 70 per cent, and tent day, 74 per cent. | 
it would seem then that nearly three-fourths | 
of the exge are fertile four days after the | 
male is takep away,or @ week after the male | 
eas potin, There would probably be some | 
jiterence in the males, however, abont | 
shat, and namber of hens might have oon | 
siderable Inflaence. They also kept two | 
iow, each containing five hens and five 
pallets, one with a male and the other) 
without, from Jan, 1 to Sept. 1, feeding and 
caring for hem alike. ‘Those with the mele 
igid 289 evar, while those without laid 972 | 
agar, & diiference so small as to decide nosh. | 
ing, as 1b might be acoldental. 
— 


Treatment of Delicate Foals. 


rhe following article, clipped from the 
Horseman, contains some excellent hints. 
Men of experience can profit by them, but 
some of them are liable to mislead the nov- 
ioe. When ® mare needs assistance during 
partarition, such assistance should be ren- 
dered only by an experienced veterinary sur- 
geon or « physician. The first impulse of 
the jnexperienced groom would probably be 
co assist Dy seizing the presented foetus 
and pulling with all his strength. The life 
of both the foaland dam would be greatly 
endangered by such assistance asthat. Even 
ifthe mare survives such barbarous treat- 
ment, she is liable to be so mutilated as to 
be severely ipjared internally and perhaps 
roined for breeding purposes. 

It ater a reasonable time the mare is un- 
ableto deliver the foal and appears mach 
exhausted, pour a little stimulant down her 
throat from a bottle, then co for a profes- 
sional with as mach speed as possible. If 
there is no veterinary surgeon within sev- 
eral miler, as is sometimes the case in 
sparsely settle’ districts, call in the family 
phy:ician. It he is a man of common sense 
he will not decline to come and render all 
the assistance in his power. 

lojections are often necessary to ensble 
the roal to expel the meconium. The quan- 
tity of the liqaid should be small and care 
should be taken not to use more force than 
necessary in administering it. A teacupfal 
atatime is sufficient, and a tablespoonfal 
of glycerine added to the water will prove 
beneficial. When glycerine is not at hand 
dip aplece of castile or other hard soap in 
the water a few times only just enough so 
that the water will feel slippery. Have the 
ligaid blood warm. Dip the nozzle of the 
syringe into the water so as to warm it, then 
apply a little sweet oll or fresh lard. Re- 
peat the injections every half hour until 
rellef is obtained. 

Follow this treatment and castor oil will 
not be needed in one case out of a hundred. 
Castor oll seems to act as a poison on some 
foals. Wehave known them to die from 
ite effecte. It often produces irritation of 
the intestinesand sometimes fatal inflam- 
mation. Give injections, but throw away 
the castor oll. 

Oatmeal gruel well cooked is an excellent 
diet for foals after they are large enough to 
begin toeat. The kind prepared for table 
use is preferable and it shouli be as thor- 
oughly cooked as for haman food. A little 
linseed meal will also prove beneficial given 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful of the 
linseed to a pint of thecatmeal. The 
article is as follows: 

‘A weakly colt is a hard thing to get 
along with, and the more finely bred he is 
the worse he isto do with. Sometimes a 
thoroughbred foal will die despite all that 
can be done for it by the most skillfal vets. 
Mach is gained, however, if the mare is in 
zood health and shape and not too fat when 
the youngster comes. Care ought, of course, 
tobe exercised to see that she has sssist- 
10a if she needs it during parturition, and 
tbat the foal gets on its legs and has nour. | 
lshment withina reasonable time after it) 
comes. Some people think it well to give 
the fcal an injection of warm water, witha) 
little castile soap init, within an hour of its | 
birth, jast to be sare that the meconium is 
expelled. 

“In any case the attendant ought to | 
Watch the foal, and it he notices that on | 
making the effort the foal cannot expel it, | 
the Injection ought at once to bagiven. Do 
not put any salt in the water. Some people | 
thick that salt is a good thing at sach | 
mes, Dat It is not, and should not be used. 

he meconiam Is the accamalation of {ses 
in the foal at birth, and it mast come away | 
soon {the fealis to be perfectly healthy. 
if \ resists even the injection, give the foal | 
‘wo ounces of castor oll at a dose. 

‘Having got the foal over the trials inci- | 
dent to his birth, it is then for some time at 
least mostly a matter of what is given the 
areas to how he will do, for he will get 
Only her milk to live on. Asthis is the 
Case, she ought to be well fedon the most 
hoorishing foods, and plenty of them, three 
mes a day, im addition to what grass she | 
Can get in the field, 





teste 
found 








he mare never lived that can raise a) 


foal properly on grass alone, and more 


especially is this true of thoroughbred or | 


‘rotting-bred mares, whose :rogeny is 
*£pecled to race and stand the tremendous 
‘train of finishing. As suggested before, 
soft food. snek as ground oats, wheat bran, 
rolled barley, and the Mke—never any corn, 
thoogh—may be made into mashes with 
wart, water, and fed tothe mares with the 
very best results. Bran is the best milk- 
maker of all, and it ought to form a part of 
‘ll rations given the sackling mare. Cut 
hay also ought tobe inevery mouthful of 
Brain she gets, 

“ Aesoon as the foal will notice it, offer 
him oatmeal, not merely ground oats with 
the hosks in it, bat genuine oatmeal. He 
Will soon learn to pick at it from the palm 
‘be attendant and it will not be long 
tfore he will take quite a bitof it. Nata- 
—F his very limited cspacity ought to be 

® into account when offering him the 
—* bat asageneral rale he may have 
Sout all he will lick up clean. If his 
Mother is not a good miiker, he may bave 
nig 0b@ to four quarts of the same cow's 
nilk each day in addition to what he gets 
Tom her. 


" He onght not to get more than tbir, and 
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A THOROUGHBRED HUNTER. 





if she gives anywhere nx atly enough, he 
oaght to be made to get aiong with that and 
the place of more taken by grain and the 


| like when he is old enough to eat. Still, if 


she is a very poor milker, give him the milk 
from the same cow in the quantity marked 
above—never more and not often as much 
as four qnarts. When he gets so that he 
drinks water, he may have a teaspoonful of 
the calcium phosphate every day in a pail- 
ful of the water. 

“For the firat week he must do pretty 
mach as he will with what his mother has 
to give him. Nothing that is known will 
do so well for the colt as the mare’s milk at 
thatperiod. After that he may have addi- 
tional nourishment in a variety of forms, 
and it will only be necessary to note one or 
two of them in order to give a general idea 
of what is best to be done in such cases. A 
book might be written on the subject, so all 
that can be done in an article of this sort is 
to point the way and let each one follow it 
out to suit bimeself and his means and in- 
clinations. 

“ Cod liver oil, either in the raw or refined 
state or emulsified—Soott’s Emulsion is the 
best, and that well-known preparation can 
be had everywhere—is good to make 
strength, and whan the foal is a week or 10 
days old it may be given him to the extent 
of half a wineglassful twice a day with one- 
half dram of the dialyzed iron in it. He 
may be made to drink a little milk to taxe 
this, and the milk mey either be got from 
his mother or from a cow for the purpose. 
In any case only a little is necessary. As 
soon as he begins to eat this may be given 
to him in his food, and as he grows the 
quantity may be increased. 

“ Two wineglassfals of the cod liver oil 
and two drams of the dialyzed iron will be 
enough for the colt when it is three or four 
months old, so that the amount given may 
be graded with thetin mind. Smali quan- 
tities of malt soaked for a few hours in 
water are very gocd to give foals by way of 
a change from their oatmeal, and once in a 
while well boiled whole wheat—not more 
than a pint, measured after boiling—may 
also be given three or four timesa week— 
perhaps oftener, according to the needs of 
the foal. 

“ The oatmeal ought to form the basis of 
the diet, and let it again be noted that 
ground oats with the hasksin it will not 
do. There is too. much indigestible matter 
in oats for the whole of the grain to be fed 
to delicate foals. There are about 18 
pounds of indigestible husks, woody fibre 
and so on in every bushel of oats grown, 
and hence the necessity of having grain 
that is plamp in the kernel and heavy to 
the measure to feed horses. The more 
digestible matter to the bushel, the better 
for the horses, and for that reason valuable 
horses ought never to be fed oats that 
weigh less than 40 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

** There will then be 22 pounds of food, or 
nearly that, in the grain eaten. If the grain 
weighs only 32 pounds, there will be 14 
pounds of nourishment or less. That will 
explain readily why oatmeal ought always 
to be given to foals. The other foods named 
have been all proved good for the purpose 
specified, and if the inquirer will only com- 
bine them as suggested, he will raise his 
foals all right, anless disease carries them 

**Sneeulent food ought of course to be 
available for the mare in addition to her 


Clean Bread 


Can’t be made by foul hands and clean, 
pure blood can’t be made by a foul stom- 
ach, The blood is made by the stomach 
and organs of digestion and nutrition. 

; When these 
are diseased 
they contami- 
mate every 
drop of blood 
made from 
the food they 
act upon, and 
this contami- 
nation is car- 
ried through 
=Sthe whole 
body. It may 
settle in the 
liver, kidneys, 
heart or lungs 
but the root 
of the disease 
is in the stom- 














ach, Cure 

the stomach 

* and you cure 
| ⸗ the disease. 
Dr. Pierce's 





Golden Medical Discovery cures diseases 


perfectly and permanently. It purifies 
the blood, and so by curing the cause of 
disease, cures many forms of disease in 
| organs remote from the stomach. 
“ For the past sixteen years I have had torpid 
liver and indigestion and tried many doctors 
| and patent medicines but I could not get a cure,” 
| writes Mrs. Simeon Suggs. of Clyde, Sabine Par- 
| ish, La. “Three months ago I thought I would 
| try Dr. R. V. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and his ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ I got six bottles of 
each and I received a good result in a week, and 
| to-day I am cured sound and well. The symp- 
| toms were coated tpngue, specks before the eyes, 
| disposed to be cross and irritable, foul stomach, 
bad taste in the mouth, tired feeling, a feeling 
| of dread or fear, hea 
These symptoms did not all appear at once. 
| sufferers from such troubles will take Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and ‘ Pleas- 
| ant Pellets’ as directed in pamphlets wrapping 
| bottles, they will bring back the bloom of life as 
| it did with me.” 





che, yellow skin, etc. 
If 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bil- 
iousness and sick headache. 


of the organs of digestion and nutrition | 


arain ration every day, in order thas her 
flow of milk may be maintained. Mares 
can do but a poor job of foal-rearing on 
poor pasture. And both foals and mares 
ought always to be kept in during the day- 
time in the heat of summer, and let out to 
graze at night, whenjit is cooler and the flies 
have gone to roost. Green corn and such 
succulent foods are excellent for mares 
suckling colts, and they must have it if they 
are todo their part of the business right. 
These few hints will enable the reader to 
- the ground work of an immense sub- 
ect.”’ 











HORTICULTURAL, 





To Prevent Potato Blight. 


The New York State Department of 
Agriculture is in receipt of many inquiries 
from growers of potatoes on the subject of 
blight,—a disease of the vines which causes 
the destruction of much or all of the foliage 
and a failure of the crop. No full crop of 
potatoes can be expected unless the vines 
are healthy throughout the season. 

The leaf,blighs is caused by minute plants 
which grow on the leaves or stalks of the 
vine, and they are so small that they are 
not conspicuous tothe unaidea eye. They 
spread very rapidly, and produce little 
brown spots which finally grow together, 
turn black and destroy the leaves. This 
disease cannot be cured, but it can be pre- 
vented. 

The minute plants are fungi; they grow 
asall plants growand produce a” root” 
called the mycelium and “ seeds”’ called 
spores. These spores, very minute, float 
about in the air, rest on damp leaves, take 
rootand produce biight. The way to pre- 
vent these small seeds from growing on a 
potato leaf is to copper-plate the leaf. This 
is done with copper sulphate in the form of 
Bordeaux mixture. As soon as the pota- 
toesare six inches high, they should be 
sprayed; in ten days or two weeks the 

pew leaves should sgain be sprayed, and as 
long as growth continues the spraying 
should be kept up, thorough spraying call- 
ing for from five to seven applications, at 
intervals, through the growing season. 

Bordeaux mixtare is not intended to keep 
off the Uolorado or flea-beetles, but Paris 
green is added for this purpose. The cost 
ought not to exceed $5 per acre for each sea- 
son, or $1 for each time,and may be re- 
duced to half this sum if plenty of water 
can be had in the field, if labor is cheap,and 
if labor-saving devices are used. The ma- 
terials for one acre of potatoes (five spray- 
ings) are ss follows: 

80 Ib. copper sulphate at 5c. per ib......... $1.50 
% bu. unslaked lime at 30c. per bau......... 





Potassium ferrocyanide...... ........:..:... 10 
| 926 gallons Of vator .................. . ...... ee 
70 


| BY% Ib. Paris green (12 oz. to 50 gais.) 200, 


$2.45 
Less Paris green should be used if beetles 
‘are not troublesome. Use nozzies that 
throw a very fine spray, and arrange them 
| gO One Or more rows can be sprayed at the 
| game time. 
Bordeaux mixture to be effective must be 
used as soon as made, or within a very few 
hours. Air-slaked lime is not suitable to 
'make Bordeaux mixtare. Make Bordeaux 
|mixture for potatoes as follows: Copper 
| sulphate, six pounds; lime three pounds; 
water, 45 gallons. Mix in this way, follow- 
|ing directions carefully. Dissolve the 
| copper sulphate in hot water, or by sus- 
|pending in a coarse bag in a considerable 
quantity of cold water, so that the sul- 
| phate is jast covered. It will not all dis- 
| solve if placed in the bottom of a vessel of 
‘cold water. When dissolved dilute the 
solation to two-thirds of the required 
/amount, Next slake the lime, and add i} 
to the solution in the form of a thin 
whitewash—the thinner the better. 
| Strain to keep out particles that would 
|@log the nozzle. The mixture should 
|be thorougbly stirred while the lime 
le being added. It is essential that the 
|eopper solution should be quite dilute 
| before the lime is added. The weighing 
| and slaking of the required amount of lime 
(each time a barrelful of the mixture is 
made will require considerable time in the 
course ofaday. By using the color test 
| given below, the necessity of weighing the 
| ime is done away with, and enough lime 
| may be slaked at one time to last through 
| the season. A convenient way to keep the 
| lime is,to slake it in a barrel that is par- 
, tally sunk in the ground. When treated 
in this manner it will keep indefinitely in 
the form of paste, if the surface is kept 
covered with a small quantity of water. It 
will be economy to buy a good quantity of 
fresh lime. Air slaked lime is worthless. 
To apply the color test, fill the spray tank 
two-thirds fall with the copper sulphate 
solution, then pour in the milk of lime. Stir 
the mixture thoroughly and add a drop of 
the potassium ferrocyanide. 1f enough lime 
has been added, the drop will not change 
color when it strikes the mixture; other- 
wise it will immediately change to a dark 
reddish brown color. More lime must 
then be added until the ferrocyanide 
does ‘not produce the reddish brown 
color. Even after the test shows no color, 
more lime should be added so as to be 
sure that all of the copper will be pre- 
cipitated, for in case the mixture has not 
been thoroughly stirred, some of the copper 
may still remain in solution in the bottom 
of the barrel, while the test shows nc color 
at the surface. An excess of lime will do 
| no harm, while the free copper solution will 





i: jare the follage. Tne potassiam ferro- 
cyanide or yellow prussiate of potash is a 
poisonous yellow salt, which readily dis- 
solves in water. A few cents worth dis- 
solved in about 10 times ite volame of water 
will last through the season. 

Kuspsack pumps can be bought at $12 to 
$15, and are usefal for small plats. Barrel- 
mounted pumps range from $10 to $30, 
steam power pumps $200 to $250. 

Paris green should be added to Bordeaux 
mixture, 12 ounces to one barrel of mixture. 

Carefal ex periments over a series of years 
have proved that, even in seasons when 
blight was;not prevalent,the yield in sprayed 
fields was larger than in unsprayed ones. 

The main rules to observe then are these 
six: 

1. Follow directions carefully in making 
Bordeaux mixture; never use air-slaked 
lime. 

2. Do not add the lime water to the sul- 
phate solution antil you are ready to spray. 
The mixture must be fresh to do good. 

3. Use a nozzle which produces a fine 
spray (or mist). 

4. Commence spraying early and repeat 
as growth continues, remembering that you 
are covering the leaves to prevent blight. | 

5. Use Paris green as may benecessary to | 
poison beetles. 

6. Keep all mixtures thoroughly stirred. 


idl 








Cabbage Maggot. 


This very destructive pest, which is found | 
feeding upon theroots of cabbage, radishes | 
and turnips from early May to August, may 
readily be held in check by a careful use of | 
the following remedial measures. For, 
radishes and young cabbage plants in the) 
seed bed an emulsion of crade carbolic acid 
will be found to be very effective in reduc | 
ing the damage caused by this pest. The | 
treatment should be commenced a few days | 
after the plants are up and repeated three 
or four times at intervals of a week or ten | 
days. 

The following formula will be found 
satisfactory: One pound of hard soap 
dissolved in one gallon of boiling water, 
into which one pint of crude carbolic acid 
is poured, and the whole mass agitated into 
anemalsion. For use, take one pound of | 
this standard emulsion and dilute with 30 
parts of water. It is best applied with a 
syringe or force pump near the base of the 
plants, although good results have been 
obtained by simply pouring the solution | 
along the rows of plants. 

For cabbage after the plants are set in the 
field, the best method of combating this 








as to prevent the fly from laying its eggs on | 
or neat the stem of the plant. The best 
form for these cards isthatof a hexagon | 
with a cut extending from one angle to near 
the centre where a star-shaped cut is made, 
which enables the pad to beclosely fitted | 
about the stem of the plant. In placing | 
these cards in position, care should be. 
taken to have them in close contact with 
the soil so that tne files cannot crawl be- 
neath them. Care should be taken'to prevent 
from the soil covering the pads, as when 
this occurs, the egzs are often laid upon the 
top of the pads and the young maggots are 
thas enabled to reach the stems of the 
plants. 

Daring the past three years when these 
two remedies Lave been carefally used upon 
our crops, there has resulteda saving of 95 
per cent. of our crop, while without their 
use it has been impossible to mature more 
than 25 per cent. of the early and mid-sea- 
son crops of cabbage. Q, E. ADAMS, 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment 

Station. 





——The breadstuff exports in May exceeded 
those in April. The official bulletin shows an 
increase of $3,500,000 over the same month last 
year, Dut there is an increase of about 84,500,- 
000 over April, when there was an increase of 
pesriy $3,500,000 dollars over the same month 
in 1899. 

——Based upon the Government crop report 
the statistician of the Produce Exchange esti- 
mates a wheat crop of 619,776,000 bushels as 
compared with last year’s harvest of 547,808 - 
846 bushes. The indicated crop of winter 
wheat is 841,240 000 bushels, against an indl- 
cated yield by the figures of May 1 of 393,- 
458,000 bushels, and an actual harvest last year 
of 296,679,586 bushels. The spring wheat crop 
as indicated by the present report, which is the 
firet of the year, indicates 278,536,000 oushels, 
as compared with an actual harvest last year of 
250,624,260 bushels. 

——The egg market bas not experienced much 
chsnge. Strictly choice fresh Michigan command 
18 cents, but for most other Western 12% cents 
is a fall selling rate, and some good lots will not 
go over 12 cents, allat marks. Where loss off is 
allowed the prices range one half to one cent 
higher, but most receivers are adhering to the 
“atmarks” role. Fresh Eastern command 13 
to 14 cents, and fancy nearby lots bring 15 cents 
and upward. A large portion of the Western 
receipts are affected by the heat. Receipts of 
Western continue more than enough to supply 
current consumptive wants, and the storage 
stocks have farther increased. The total stock 
is now 183 496 cases, against 117,886 cases the 
corresponding week last year. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $236,044; 
previous week, $162,026; similar week last 
year $196,048. The total value of exports of 
leather from this port since Jan. 1 is $4 442,794, 
against $8 668,573. 

——The total shipments of boots snd shoes 
from Boston this week bave been 74,555 caser, 
against 69,288 cases last week.for the corre- 
sponding week last year 87,761. The total 
shipments thus far in 1900 have been 1,965,382 
cases, sgainst 1,885,841 cases In 1899. 

——Immigrants are pouring Into this country 





ships only brought about 1000 at a time, while 
now loads of 2000 have been exceeded. The 
Ounarder Ivernia, upon a recent trip to New 
York, brought over 1785 immigrants, while on 
Friday last the Germen steamer Palatia landed 
2086 third class passengers beside a number of 
saloon passengers. This was probably the 
largest number of immigrants that have ever 
brought over in one vessel, 

——Joseph Leiter says the grain crops for this 
year will be about 15 per cent. less than the 
average, but he does not think prices will go up- 

——The shipment of live stock and dressed 
beet jast week included 2008 cattle, 1020 sheep, 
18,840 quarters of beef from Bos:on, 2861 cat- 
tle, 3154 sheep, 20,902 quarters of beef from 
New York, 1499 cattle, 1860 sheep, 2954 quar- 
ters of beef from Baltimore, 1128 quarters of 
beef from Philadelphia, 160 cattle from Portland 
and 2614 cattle, 767 sheep from Montreal, & 
total of 9137 cattie, 6291 sheep, 38,3843 quarters 
of beef from all ports; 8967 cattle, 4409 sheep, 
27,241 quarters of beef went to Liverpool, 2981 
Cattle, 9835 quarters of beef to London, 1009 
cattle, 632 sheep to Glasgow, 160 cattie to Bris- 
tol, 200 cattie to Hull, 6239 cattie to Manches: 
ter, 160 cattle, 185 sheep to Neweastie, 1748 
quarters of beef to Southampton and 41 cattle, 
116 sheep to Bermuda and West Indier. 

——Late rains have improved pastures in 
central New York. The pre‘ent hay crop 
promises a yield one-third less toan last year in 
some sections. 





Agricultural Fairs for 1900. 
MA®SACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Sailsbury, Amesbary....... Sept. 27-20 


Barnetabir, Barnetabie........ . Aug, 28-80 









Beik«bire, Pitt: field,........... Sept. 11-18 
Biack*tone Valley, Uxbridge... .» Sept. 11, 128 
Be cc cc ccccccesccccccceccceccced Sept. 11, 128 
Deerfield Valiey, Chariemont.............. Sept. 18, 14 
E sex Peabody......... PTTTITTTT TTT TTT ey Sept. 18-8. 
Franklin, Gr@enii sid........cccscccseceeesces Bept. 19. 80 
Hampden Bast, PAImMer........cccccecscccees Sept. 18, 19 
Hampabire, AMNOrat..... 0... .cccceeceeecees Sept. 26, 26 
Hampshire and Franklin, Nortbampton....... Oct. 2,4 
——— ——— Bept. 5.6 
Hilleide, Cummington..........ccccescecees Sept. 965, 96 
Hingham, Himgbam...........ceseeeseseceess Rept. 35, 26 
Hoosac Valicy, North AGamB.......66.ccccces Bept 4-6 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ............ Sept. 26, 27 
Manufac urers’ Ag’i, North Attieboro.,..... Sept. 11-18 
Marehfioid, Marabeld........ccccccccccccces Sept. 18-21 
Martha's Vineyard, West Tisbury.. . Sept. 18, 19 
Middlesex Norib, Lowell............ - Bept. 18.16 


Middlesex South, South Framing . Bept. 18, 19 
Nantucket, Nantucket.........ccccccescecees Aug. 29, 30 
Gs ME scccccs ccccocesecoscnsscccessens Sept. 6,7 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, ........cccceccceveee Sept. 12-14 
BPONCer BPONCOL...... 2... cce cecececcceeees Sept. 39, 91 
Sh, Ms ncccnetesussekeosesbenoses Sept. 12-14 
Weymouth, South Weymouth.............. Sept 27-29 
Worcester, Vore oAt OF... .. ce cccecccsccescceecs Sept. 8-5 
Worcester East, Oliuton§ ......6..... —E Sept. 12-14 
Worcester Northwest, Atnol.............++ Sept. 11,18 
Worcester South, Sturbridge................ Sept. 18, 14 
Worcester Wes’, Barre.................... Sept. 27, 38 
MAINS. 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston............ Sept.8-7 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor.... Aug. 37-81 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle.............. Sept. 11-18 
Northern Cumberland, Harrison............... Oct. 9-10 
Ou. beriand Farmers’ Club, West Cumberland 

Sept. 25. 26 
Gray Park Assoc'ation, Gray Corner......... Ang. 28-80 
New Gloucester aed Danville, Upper Gloucester 

Sept, 25, 26 
North Frapklin, Phillips.................00.. Sept. 11-13 
Hancock Oounty Agricultural, Blue Hill....8ept. 18-20 
Kennebec County, Readfield................ Sept. 11-18 
South Kenneber, South Windsor............ Sept. 18-20 


Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
East Pittston. .......sccceesses ° 

Nor b Kaoox, Union............. 

Lincoin County, Damari cot’a. 

Bristol, Bristol Mis... .....cccccceccceccccce 

Oxford Oounty, South Paris................ 



















Riverride Park Association, Bethel........8ept. 11-18 
West Oxford, Fryeburg............ccccesesss Sept. 25-27 
West Penobscot. Exeter...........scccceeee- Sept. 25-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham................... Oct. 9-11 
Richmond Farmers’ Olub, Richmond Oorner. Sept. 95 
East Somerset, Hartiond.............ccecesee Sept. 11-18 
Waldo Oounty, Belfast ............... Sept. 18, 19 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe.............. Sept. 11-18 
Wasbingion Oounty, Pembroke............. Sept. 11-18 
West Washington, Cherryfieid ............. Sept. 11-18 
Ossipee Valley Union, Corpish............... Aug. 21-23 
VERMONT. 
Fiver 06000008 cesececsesess Sept. £-7 
Caledonia, St Johnsbury.................... Sept. 11-18 
Dog River Valley, Northfield.............. Sept. 18-20 
Lamoille Valley, Morrisville.................. Sept. 5-7 
SRS MENU s cnc cocccccscnecescscccoccces Sept. 11-18 
Ryegate and Wells, South Ryegate........ Aug. 38, 30 
Valley Fair. Brattleb»ro................... Sept. 26, 37 
Waits Ri: er Valley. East Oorinth............. Seot. 5-7 
Western Agriculiura!, Fair Haven............ Sept. 4-7 
Windsor, Woodstock...... sonnsacessecconess Sept. 25-27 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury........... .... Sept. 11-13 
CONNE-TICUT. 
PEs, CN Reec ccc ccscccsesescccescccccese Sept. 25 27 | 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Hantington Sept. 18, '* 
ly Sept. 18-20 
NEW YORK. 
— Sept. 18-21 
I Spt. lo-18 
Allegany Sept. 11-18 
Boonville, Boonvi le................. songenseees Sepr. 4-7 
Broome, Whitney's Potnt...............seeees Sept. 4-7 
Oambridge Valiey, Oambridge................. Sept. 47 
Oape Vineent, Cape Vincent.................. A g. 9831 
Oat-Kiil, Margaretville. ...............ceceeees Aug. 98-31 
Oattaraugus, Little Valley..................005 Sept. 3-6 
Clinton, Piattaburg.......... ° Sept. 11-14 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill.......... Sept. 24-27 
Celmmadisd, OMOtROM.....cccccccccccccsccccccess Sept. 4-" 
CTE, cccccccccccesecccecccs Aug. 28-31 
Gs Gnccncccccccccccccecccscececseecsceeucs Sep’. 4-7 
BID BOUIN. cnccnccsoccccsccesocecccccscces Sept. 4-6 
Delaware Valley, Waiton..................c00. Sept. 4-7 
By Sept. 18-20 
BI Bice cece cccccccccccccceccescesces Oct. 2-4 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie.....-..........00005 Rept. 1-16 
PL cccsteness cocecseseseseasocced Sept. })-14 
TEARS, WERE OEC e000 ceccccccccccccccccscccccce - Sept. 4-7 
DURE, SORROW Bic occ cccccccscccceccceccosces -Sept. 3-6 
GOMARED, BRINE soc 0 0c ccccceccccccccccosscecs Sept. 17-20 
Gorham, Reea’s Corners............cceeseeeeess Oct. 4-6 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur. ........ ccc cscesees Aug. 28-31 
Greene, Oairo............. -Aug. 21-23 
Herkimer, Hertimer..... - Sept. 11-18 
Huosick, Hoosick Falls.........ccsccscccsecsss Aug. 28-81 
Hornelisvi'e, Hornelisville.................. Aug 27-31 
TOMSTOOM, WAtOTCOWD. sept. 47 
TOWER, TWINS. occ ccccccccccccccccccccccseces Sept. ll-l4 
Montgomery, FonGs........cccccoccccsccccecs Sept. 10-18 
BROUTED, BRST IB. 000. cccccceseccccccccsccccscce cose Oct. 2-4 
By BD cccncecceccccescccescscccessouce Sept. 18-20 
BI MED GED see ccecsevesccecetcoceseooseese Sept. 11-14 
POSE, THORS oo. ccccccdecccccccccccccccsccce: Oct. 46 
WRRGRTR, LASUPSTE. ccc cccccceccccvcccccccccecs Sept. 19 93 
GUSTER, MSMScccccccccce. coccccccsecccccccces Sept. 24-28 
Oneonta, Oneonta............ — .. Sept. 10-18 
Ontario, Canandaigua ». Sept. 18-80 
Orange, MIGGIOtOWD.  .....cecccccececenecccs Sept. 11-14 






Olsego, COOpOrstOWN..........6scceeeeeceees Sept. 18-20 
Pheaizx Union, West Phonir................ S-pt. 1t-14 
Prattsvill®, Pratesville.........ccccccsscccesess Sept. 4-46 
PURE, GOT Gsn occ ccccccevccccces secccecee: Aug. 27-80 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola..................005 Sept. 25.29 
Racket Valley, Potedam..................... Sept. 18 21 
Richfield Springr, Richfield Springs.......8ept. 24-26 
BES MID cevecccsocescscenccoseccces Sept. 11-14 
Rockland, Orangeburg............6. cccecees Sept. 11-14 
Rockland Industrial, New City................ Sept. 3-6 
8t. Lawrence, Oanton........ Sept. 11-14 
Sandy Oreek. Sandy Cree Aug. 28-31 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa...... ++» Aug, 27-81 
Schonevus, Schonevus...............cs00-00s Sept. 13-16 

Schoharie, Bohohariec.................ces00. Sept. 17-20 
Sept. 18-21 
a ae Sept. 25-27 
Shavertown, Shavertowa................... Sept. 11-18 
EET A I Oct. 2,3 
——ü Sept. 25 29 

teuben Southern, South Troupeburg .. ....Sept. 4-7 

Sey CEPOMEEE Mv ccvcccoccccccccccccccccs of Sept. 17-20 
Sept. 44 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley .......... Aug. 28.80 
DORRGMERG, TIBRER. coc ccccvcccccccccccccccccocs Sept. ll-la 
WR BOOED soc cece scccenscccccccccceccoccs sept. 4-6 
Union, Brockport. Sept. 26-29 
Union, Palmyra..... Sept. 2.-22 






Union, Pratteburg...... 
Union, Truman burg.............. 








Wa:rensburg, Warrensburg.................... Sept. 4-7 
Washingion, Sandy Hiill........ sepocceeoceses sept. 11-14 
Welinvitle, Wellsville... 6... cece ce cece cees Aug. 20-24 
White Piaine, Whi.e Piains................ Sept. 44-29 
W Omen RG, Wasdd Wee cccccrcccccccccccccccccces Sept. 11-18 
Fates, Pemn FOB... .ccccsscccccccsccccccscees Bept. 18-81 

: —— | 

Keep yourselves up to 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE GURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. lf PORTLAND STREET. 
Boston, Mass. 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


LNOORPORATED WW 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1900, $645,559.52 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $33,912,688.00 


Losses paid during past year $60,087.95 
| Dividends paid ae * $65,563.99 


xn or 
| GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - ° 





6,169.17 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


e000 (OF FR 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of p 
ultry-keeping. By 265 practical trymen. F 
Fr jacobs, Hen Hale, James Ran in, Jo. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers mers 
than 5,000 questions about Qo fo 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Cob 
lingwood. A collection of the most valuable az. 
| ticles on poultryever written. Starting with thy 
| question ‘What is an Egg?" } — Seow 
J itions for developing the 
Questions egg into a “ Business fen.’ 
| ⸗ Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 
| ingand nonsing, arediscussed in a clear — 
| manner. Twosuccessful egg-farms are described 


in detail. On one is a flock 
Answered °°! ‘ccc hens that average 
over 280 each per year 
In short, this is the best book for afl ho } **th 
little American en’’ that has ever been printeA. 
Price in paper coverl40loents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 
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Coomnn ceed,’ «2 HOME PAPER. 


HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEA™ 


Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 


Specimen Copies free to any address. ) 


The EXouscehold Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 














ata remarkable rate. A few years ago steam- 





How to 


TURKEYS. crow thes 


No book in exisvence gives an at 
quate account of the turkey,—its dew* 
opment from the wild state to the varie - 
breeds, and complete directions >» 
breeding, feeding, rearing and marke 
ing these beautiful and profitable bir 

Tne present book is an effort to 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expe» 
eace of the most successful experts 1. 
atkey growing, both as breeders of fano 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for wae 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of neart; 
200 essays submitted by the most success, 
ful turkey growers in America are em 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha 
ways have proven 6 ‘ul in eae) 
locality. 


Address*‘Mass. Plouehman Boston. 
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Hobson is being invalided from Manila, 
and a contemporary suggests that we all 
forget as well as forgive the kissing episode. 
Carried! 


Twenty-one shirt waists, girls, is the 
number you must bave, if you would be 
“smart.” Soatany rate says one who 
knows? 


Yes, there have been lots of changes 
during these hundred and twenty-five years, 
but we’re looking up all the same, just as 
the granite shaft that commemorates th 
fight is. 


* Bikes Now Baggage” is not an elegant 
headline, but all the same it caused many & 
happy thrill in vacationists’ breasts when 
it appeared a day or two ago. 














— 








Dewey still blows hotand cold. In one 
short paragraph we fiod him making these 
two diametrically opposed statements: “ | 

st confess 1 would like to be president. 
I thank God the people do not 
appear to want me.” 





Dr. Thomas Brack 3+ Reed, if you please, 
* a man upright in iotent and firm of will, 
whom neither the untempered urging of 
the clamorous crowd nor toe lowering look 
of the powerful shakes from his rocklike 
purpose.” How nicely Columbia College 
puts things! 





The trite saying that “there is nothing 
new under the san,”’ is emphasized afresh by 
the di:covery that in the Boston Ather#1m 
of April 15, 1828, there was printed a pictare 
of a veritable automobile invented by “a 
man named Gurney.” An admirable de- 
scription of thie Gurney machine is now 
found in Laird & Lee’s Automobile Annual. 


Its queer to think of a duel being fought 
over the United States pavilion at the Paris 
Exposition. Yet it seems to be true that 
the builder of the structure has boldly 
challenged the imaginative correspondent 
who started a rumor that the pavilion is 
unsafe. The scribe may find that a sword 
can wound, jast as a pen can. 








It you want to know how it is that 
twenty-one correspondents have already 
perished in South Africa, and why a single 
paper, the Daily Mail, has hed no less than 
ten men killed or otherwise incapacitated 
during this war, read Conan Doyle’s short 
story in “ The Green Fiag.”” Shades of the 
editorial sanctam, bat this is “ hustling for 
copy.”’ 


Ambassador Choate seems to have 
“perve”’ aswell as wit. At the dinner 
complimentary to Sir Henry Irving he told 
the Britons very pointedly that they have 
shown themselvas quite as hysterical over 
the South African waras even Americans 
could have been. He politely intimated, 
indeed, that the Englishman’s assumption 
of indifference and his phiegmatic exhibi- 
tions of superiority to excitant causes is a 
grand bioff. 








Caltivation of soil not only helpe to retain 
its moisture, bat it also increases its fer- 
tility. The cultivated soil quickly dries on 
the surface, and is also warmed by the air 
andsan. While it looks dryer on the sur- 
face a few hours afser cultivation, this only 
means that the loosened soil makes a better 
mauich than can be got In any other way, as 
when the tree leaves out the leaves prevent 
the violent beating of the rain upon the 
soil, which hardens its surface. 





Owing to the severe and prolonged 
drought in the Northwest, wheat and bread 
stuffs have advanced materially in price. 
The wheat crop ip a large portion of the 
spring wheat belt of the Northwest has 
been seriously damaged. Already we hear 
of poor crop conditions abroad, notably in 
France, Rassia and India. With the terri- 
ble famine now destroying thousands in 
India, it seems almost wicked to export 
wheat and rics from that distressed coun- 
try. 





Bryan is almost epigrammatic in his pro- 
nunciamento concerning the Chicago plat- 
form: “ Money, imperialism and trusts 
will be the three great issues. Money in- 
clades silver and paper. Imperialism car- 
ries militarism and the Boer war. The 
original Chicago platform will be reatiirmed 
and the new issues that have arisen added 
to its principles. [ have not been asked 
by Senator Jones or anybody else to drop 
sixteen to one.” Neat and not gaudy, 
too. 


Tae mark which most distinguishes all 
modern educational movements is the idea 
that their benefits are not to be selfishly 
monopolizad by those who receive them, 
bat that they areforthe advantage of the 
whole people and of theworld. The guar- 
antee by Harvard University of the 
expenses of 2000 Cuban school teachers, who 
are to come here within a few weeks for 
&@ summer's schooling, illustrates this idea, 
Harvard U alversity will not lose by this 
unselfish action. Its liberality will, on the 
other hand, stimalate more wealthy men 
to give it large sums or bequeath them toit 
in their wilis, 








That the Boersjdeserve their name, if only 
b »eause of their stop!d exactness, is evident 
from this good story Ircuth tells: One of 
the British <cffilsere, now temporarily 
stationed at Pretoria, wrote home a 
short time ago to his sister: * li’s awfully 
slow. I have read every book in the 
prison library, and there is not a thing 
left to do.’ The Boer censor who read 
the letter puta big bine mark against the 
passage, and a footnote below: ‘' Now you 
shall see what lies your prisoners tell in 
their letters. The prison library contains 
ten thousand seven hundred and forty-one 


selves, through mistaken ideas of economy, 
with killing, for home use, only those that 
are old, tough and unsalable. These last, 
however, are not to be despised, if cooked 
long enough over a slow fire to reduce 
the muscnlar parte to tenderness. It is 
Ltime rather than great heat that is required 
to make all old animals good to eat, and to 
some tastes better than the young. All 
kinds of meat should be cooked long enough 
to make them tender. There is more nour- 
isbment in the old fowl than there is in a 
broller, and if it is cooked long enough it 
will be quite as goed. 


The proper distance apart for corn rows 
is a question of a good deal of importance 
to farmers when planting. The answer 
depends mach on the variety, as short corn 
will bear closer planting than the mam- 
moth varieties. Corn of medium size will 
bear planting in hills three feet apart if the 
ground is rich enough. Weonce grew an 
immense crop which ripened thoroughly at 
that distance. In the South, on land 
that is vary poor, hills are often made 
four and even five feet apart, and not 
more than two stalks are allowed to or will 
produce ears. This is not altogether due to 
pove.ty of soll. The corn in southern lati- 
tades has less sunlight to hasten its growth 
than it has inthe North dorin; the grow- 
ing season from March ws September. 
The increased sunlight 11 the northern 
States from March to September 
21 is what makes the larger yields 
in some of the New England States 
than are ever grown in any of the old 
slave States. Wegive our corn better cal- 
tivation, but even in the South better 
culture cannot make corn crops equal to 
some thatare produced in New England. 
We also growa harder kernel than the 
chaffy Dant corn, which is commonly 
planted in all the Southern States, which 
loses more than half its weight when drying 
out for market. 








Boston is favored above most other cities 
in its park system. It bas been wisely 
lavish in trying to educate the people to the 
love of country life. More and more of its 
citizens every year get such a taste of coun- 
try life in the parks ang Commou and 
Poblic Garden thatthey hie them to the 
hilly towns so soon as the really hot 
weather comes, and spend weeks and a good 
many dollars visiting their country rela- 
tives and friends, or at hotels and boarding 
houses. Country people should and we 
believe they do meet these friendly ad- 
vances half way ora little more than half 
way if there is any backwardness on the 
other side. Many a hard-working farmer 
finds himself unable “to make both 
ends meet” until the city boarder 
comes along snd helps him out. So if 
the visitor be fairly respectable he should 
be given a hearty welcome to the rural 
home. Many a farmer has found that keep- 
ing city boarders was more profitable than 
any farm crop he could raise. Besides the 
farmer is himself benefited by association 
with men whose ideas are not all of the 
earth earthy, nor yet of manures, which are 
usually nasty, nor of cattie, horses, sheep 
and pigs, all of which it must be confessed 
are more or less beastly. To learn how 
other folks live, and thus how to help them 
in their troubies, is a wholesome experience 
for everybody. 

The Protestant Episcopal church in this 
country has sustained a genuine loss in the 
death of the venerable Bishop of Alabama 
(the second bishop of that see), who passed 
away last Thursday at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. 

Richard Hooker Wilmer was graduated at 
Yale in 1836, admitted to deacon’s orders in 
1839, and to the priesthood the following 
year. 

His ministry was spent almost entirely in 
Virginia. In 1862 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Alabama. 

At the close of the civil war Dr. Wilmer 
resisted the order of the rilitary authorities 
of the United States requiring prayers for 
the de facto government, which resulted in 
the temporary closing of the churches in his 
see and,the restriction of Episcopal fuanc- 
tions to private houses or to churches that 
were not within the limits of the military 
rule. The action of the department was 
shortly reversed by higher power. 

Dr. Wilmer’s episcopate has been marked 
by wisdom and vigor. 

A sound theologian, an earnest preacher, 
a fearless and capable man of affairs, his 
memory will be held in gratefal remem- 
brance. Dr. Wilmer received the | degree of 
D. D. from William and Mary College in 
1859 and from the University of the Sonth 
in 1883, and that of LL D. from the Univer- 
8 ty of Cambridge in 1867, 








American Credit High. 


Ellis H. Roberts, treasurer of the United 
Stator, speaking on the new erain Ameri- 
can finance and currency established by 
she actof March 14, 1900, says: This law 
makes a unique rate of interest on Govern- 
ment bonds, and so affects the earnings of 
capitalin all uses. It fixes, except for a 
small per cent., the denominations of silver 
certificates at $10 and below, and of United 
States notes at $10 and above, while it does 
away gradually with treasury notes 
and puts silver oertificater in their 
place. It upens the door wide for increase 
in the notes of national backs. It gives 
parity toallour currency. On the face of 
all our money, paper and coin, white and 
yellow, on all our bonds, all wages, all 
trade, all banking, all basiness, it brands 
deep and sare, to be read of all men for all 
time, the pledge of gold interest abroad and 
at home. 

The lowest rate of interest borne by the 
bonds of any foreign pation is 22 per cent. 
on British oconsols. This is toran anti! 
1903, and then to be 24 per cent. On only a 
part of the debt of Germany, France and 
Rassia is the rate as low as three per cent., 
and Italy no less than five. 

The average bank rate tor money in the 
European centres in the year ending with 
Jane last was 2.6 per cent. in Amsterdam, 






















2.7 in Paris,3.17 in London and 4.59 in Ham- 
o- burg and Berlin. From July 1, 1899, to 
Mr. Daniel Lovering, for more than forty | M@reh 2, 1900, the average in Paris was 3 24, 
years connected in various capacities wih | 9 London 4.40 and iu Berlin and Hambarg 
the Adams Express Company, died at his | >5?: In the year ending with June last the 
late residence at Mattapan, Mass., Thare- | *V¢rage for call money in New York was 
day A.M., 14th inst Mr. Lovering, who | 226 $0 3.65, and for prime paper 3 34 to 4 20. 
was @ native of Worcester, Mass, came. For the months from Jaly 1 last to March 2, 
trom that place about 1856, and commenced | the average in New York was for call 
as clerk, subsequently acting as agent, gen- | ™Dey 3 52 t0,6 G61 and for prime paper 4 75 
eral manager and assistant superintendent. | *° 5-87. 
He possessed great business ability and was Thaoe changes every day in New York are 
ope of the most genial men in his yooation, @rester than elsewhere, but the records 
He was known to all of our basiness leaders | *2OW that the rate for money is less in this 
ws a distinguishing featare of the great | °Dtry than in any point in Earope, except 


com with which he was connected, | P4r!s, and often lower than on that bourse. 
an feted weeue of friends. | Atthe market price during Merch last 


volames.”’ 








our four per cent. bondsof 1925 earned to 
| the investor an average of 2.149 per cent. a 
year ; the 4: 0f 1907 earned 1.543 per cent. ; 
the 3; earned 1.593 and the 5s only .09732. 
For April, onthe same basis, the sv-+rage 
earnings were: For the 4s of 1925, 2.244 per 
cent. ; 41 of 1907, 1 851; 35, 1 738; 5s, 1 452 





Farmers should ¢at more of the poultry 
that they grow It is nearly always a high- 
priced meat, bat it is so very largely because 
when young and well fattened the flesh is 
more easily digested than any other. Most 
of those who grow poultry content them. 








The contrat with foreiga loans is most 
marked. The German 34 per cents sell at 
964 to 97, and the 35 at 86 to 864, 60 that 
their earnings to the buyer are more than 
the interest states. The premiom on 
British consols is about one per cent. and 
on the French reptes one per cent., or & 
slight fraction more, and their earnings 
vary a little above the face interest. The 
latest allotment of British treasury bills 
was at 98194. for three months and 96 94. 
for 12 months. Thus money is cheaper 
with us than it is anywhere else among 
men. 

The labor and wealth of the American 
people underlie the law of March 14, 1900. 
To them are due the results of which we 
are thinking. More potent for riches than 
even the yellow metal is our agriculture, 
with its corn and cotton, hay and tobacco 
and its farm animals. The maize which 
the red men gave us—which saved John 
Smith’s colopy from starving—tarned out 
last year @ crop $629,210,110 in value, and 
that exceeds the capital of all the national 
banks. The worth of farm animels by 
latest figures is $1 997,010,467—nearly equal 
to all the money in circulation in the 
country. 

And yet, no less than our agriculture, our 
manufactures create an Eldorado richer 
than the early navigators sought, and their 
growth expands with each new year. Itis 
not enough that the American people bave 
long led all nations in this broad field; the 
rate of increase ¢xceeds that of all the 
world. If the earth is already giving us its 
maximum crops, imagination fails to limit 
the products of forge and mill, of 
factory and laboratory. Take pig iron 
as the index of manufactures: The 
increase from 1897 to 1899 was 41 
percent. The product is now at the rate of 
15,280,000 tons a year—more than 50 per 
cent. greater than that of Britain. Oar 
exports of manufactured articles for the 10 
months ending with April were $348, 000,000, 
indicating for the year over $450,000,000, 
and that is more than our total exports as 
late as 1870. The product of our manufact- 
ures this year will hardly be less than three 
times the total assets of all the national 
bank s—$15,000, 000,000. 

Oar products flow outward into all the 
world, in a gulf stream ever rising. Oar 
total exports for nine months endivg with 
March were $1,172,736,685, being $135,948,- 
857 more than for the same period last year, 
and indicating for this year $1,400,000,000, 
and a balance of trade of $550,000,000. Com- 
parison with Great Britain cannot fairly be 
made, for she isa trader more than a pro- 
ducer, and is a way port for the world’s 
commerce. We sell what we raise and 
make. Oar foreign trade springs from our 
home industries. Oar net balance of trade 
belongs to our own people. 





John G, Saxe, Poet of Humor. 


To a generation that has grown up since 
our civil war, much of what happened 
before that era seems almost as far away as 
if it had ocourred in the days when these 
States were the colonies of Great Britain, 
For so great is the dominance of the daily 
newspaper, which goes into almost every 
family, that many find little time to read 
anything else. A literary diet of the gos. 
sipy news served up daily tends to intel- 
lectual flabbiness, unless it is often rein- 
forced by more substantial and thoughtfal 
reading of history and biography. This 
paper reaches the farmers, who are prover- 
bially more thoughtfal than those who live 
in the excitements of a great city, because 
in their contact with nature their minds are 
kept clear all the time, just as ‘the busy city 
resident hies himself and family tn the 
summer to rural scenes to bttsh the cob- 
webs from his fagged and over-tired*brain. 
What the city man has done for him fora 
few weeks in midsummer, nature does for 
the country resident if he improves his op- 
portunities all the year round. 

A poet born and bred in \ ermont,as John 
G, Saxe was,and born eo long ago as J ane 2, 
1816, when the people of Vermont were 
almost exclusively farmers, could not help 
being thoughtful and a notable character. 
To bring up children in contact with 
country scenes gives them a greater origi- 
nality of character than can any other treat- 
ment. As country peopleare apt to express 
it in homely phrase, * they smack of the 
soll,”’ or, in other wordr, they have the in- 
dividuality of character that nature intended 
to pat into everybody, and would, except 
for systems of education that are never a 
success, unless they tarn out sets of students 
as like as the peas in a pod. 

John Godfrey Saxe first went from his 
country home in Vermont to Lockport, 
N. Y., where he engaged in the study and 
practice oflaw. But hehad dallied with the 
muse while yet a young man, and his poem 
“ The Proud Miss MacBride” was one in 
a small volame that was published nearly 
50 yearsago. Most of Saxe’s poems were 
hamorous and the pay he received was 
small. Bat whenever one appeared it was 
so largely copied in whole or in part that 
bis name became a household word at a 
time too when he had few competitors in 
humorous writing, partly because there was 
far less ability and willingness to write 
than there is now. So the pay for these 
fugitive short poems was probably better 
then than it is at present, except to writers 
whose reputation is well established and 
secure, 

Mr. Saxe did not spare himself in his 
humor, and he had many jokesat his own 
expense. He was a Democrat in a State 
that has always been overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. He wastwice made his party's 
nominee for Governor, bat his personal 
popularity could not secure an election in 
the rock-ribbed Republican State where he 
lived. Mr. Saxe dia not expect an election. 
He was on the wrong side and was out of 
the race before he wasinit. In briefly ac- 
cepting whathe knew was a nomination 
sure to be defeated he slyly aided that his 
political views would be given more at 
length in his inaugural message. Bat that 
message was written by his Republican 
opponent who was elected. 

An accident which ipjared his health 
obliged Mr. Saxe to retire from the busy 
arena of law and politics some vears before 
his death which occurred in 1887. Bat theer 
are many who remember when he was one 
of the most widely quoted poets in the 
country, the humor of his verse giving it all 
the greater currency and making it every- 
where popular. 





Some Phases of Hunger. 


It is characteristic of modern scientific 
investigation that it is not satisfied with our 
knowledge of the most familiar thing. bat 
finds mysteries to solve in every-day objects 
and in phenomena so close to our dally lives 
that we bardly real z+ that there is any- 
thing in them to investigate. Such are 
familiar sensations like thirst and bunger, 
and we translate an article on some facts 
connected with the latter, contributed to! 
Cosmos (April7). Says the writer: 





tion, which impels us to take food. ‘The 
opposite sensation is that of satiety. The 
firet degree of hunger is appetite. The 
absence of appetite, when it is permanent, 
constitutes a malady known technically as 
‘anorexia.’ 

“We generally localiz: the sensation of 
banger in the stomach. Nevertheless, the 
need of eating does not habitaally manifest 
itself by uneasiness in this organ. How- 
ever, as the taking of food rapidiy appeases 
the hanger, we are led to localize it in the 
stomach, Schiff has made some investiga- 
tions on this point that seem to establish 
the vagueness of this localization. if we 
inquire of sabjects ignorant of anatomy, 
aome will report a general feeling of dis- 
quiet withoat any clear seat, while others 
designate the neck or the breast as the 
locality of the disagreeeable feeling that is 
appeased by taking nourishment. 

“ Is le not always the same; ina diseased 
state this sensation may make itself felt in 
various ways. There have been described 
many abnormal forms of it, such as desire 
to eat sand or earth, orto drink ink or other 
repulsive sabstances. These, however, are 
rather aberrations of taste than perversions 
of hunger. 

** The following isa special kind of per- 
version: Atthe hour corresponding to the 
need of taking food the normal appetite 
fails and is replaced by nausea. ‘This state 
which masks that of hanger and is ite mor- 
bid equivalent, ceases when food is taken. 
It is very important to realize this fact, for 
when it is not understood there results an 
insufficiency of nourishment that increases 
the feebleness and nervousness of the 
patient.” 

Two other kinds of hunger are described, 
we are told, by Drs. Mathieu and Beau- 
chant, and have been named “ painful 
hunger’ and “ agoniz'ng hunger.” The 
need of taking food generally produces 
secretion of the gastric jaice, and with 
some persons the excess of acid in this 
fluid causes pain, which may be allayed by 
taking an alkali to neutralize it. The va- 
riety of hunger referred to above as “ ago 
nizing hunger ’’ is characteriz3d by painfal 
anxiety of mind. Those who suffer from 
it fear that some terrible accident is about 
to happen to them; they break out into per- 
spiration, tremole and sometimes almost 
lose their reason. If food is taken, all these 
symptoms disappear. Says the writer: 

“In reality, these persons are suffering 
from fear of inanition, fear of hunger, in 
the same way that others suffer from fear of 
great spaces, of crowds, of public assem- 
blages, etc. 

* Many of these victims take prece ution 
to have food always within reach. Daring 
the day they have bread in their pookets; 
at night they keep food on a table near the 
bed. In this way, their minds being at ease, 
they can go out or sleep without fear, cer- 
tain of finding nourishment promptly if at- 
tacked by hunger- lf, on the contrary, they 
have no food at hand they are disquieted, 
and this disquietude brings on a crisis. Such 
persons are usually not great eaters: a 
very small amount of food suffices to satisfy 
them. 

“The chemical condition of one person 
suffering from a malady of this sort was, as 
observed by M. Soupanet at the Andral 
Hospital, about normal. In two other cases 
there wasa slight excess of hydrochloric 
acid in the organism, and it is easily under- 
stood how such an excess, which often ac- 
companies exaggerated or painful hunger, 
may become in predisposed persons the oc- 
casional causes of crises of ‘anxious’ 
hanger. It is, however, not an indispensa- 
ble factor. 

** The different varieties of nervous fear, 
or phobias,’ are met with in certain neuro- 
pathic persons; they are almost always 
stigmata of hereditary degeneracy. Thus 
all persons who suffer from this malady are 
either nervous invalids, simple neurasthen- 
fos, bysterical patients or actual degen- 
erates.’’—Translation made for The Liter 
ary Digest. 


Boston Fruit Market. 


Oid apples are about done coming forward, 
only a few very small lots being received. 
No new apples have yet been received. 
There are atill afew Ben Davis, Spys and 
Rassets offering at $4 to $5 per barrel for 
No. 1, with No. 2s about $2 50 to $3.50. 

California navel oranges are still offering, 
though only a few. They are quoted at 
$450 to $6, as to quality and condition. 
California seedlings are in fair supply, and 
quoted at $4 to $450 for good to choice. 
Mediterranean Sweets and St. Michaels are 
in moderate supply, and quoted at $450 to 
$5 per box, half boxes $2.50 to $3. For the 
week the receipts of California oranges 
were 15,663 boxes; same week a year ago, 
2347. Lemons are firm, with the demand 
good. They are quoted at $450 to $6 per 
box as to quality. 

Pineapples are very abundant, and will 
continue so for sometime tocome. At the 
same time the demand is unusually good, 
potwithstanding strawberries are also 
abundant. ‘The receipts of pineapples for 
the week were 136,510. They are selling at 
5 to 13 cents for ordinary to good Cabans, 
with fancy as high ae 15 to 17 cents. Fior- 
idas sell at 10 to 15 cents for good, with 
fancy large at 16 to 20 cents, and Oayennes 
as high as 25 to 50 cents each. 

No changes are noted in bananas. They 
se!l at $1.50 to $2.25 per bunch, as to size and 
quality, Figs are in good request at 8 to 16 
cents, with fancy higher. Dates are quoted 
at 4 to 44 cents per pound. 

California cherries are on the market and 
job at 75 cents to $1 50 per box, as to quality 
and variety. Oalifornie plams are also at 
band and selling at $1.50 to $1 75. Apricots 
are here and selling at $1.50to $1.80 per 
crate. Oalifornia peaches are at hand thus 
early, and the price is at $1.50 to $1.60 per 
Ox. 

B ueberries are in the market from the 
South. They sre smalland shrivelled and 
bring only 7 to 12 cents. The arrival of straw- 
berries have been more free, and they have 
sold at easy prices from the fact that the 
market has been over supplied. It is ex- 
pected thatthe arrivals will be large this 
week. Roports say that the Massachusetts 
crop, when it comes, will not be a large one, 





however. They were sold yesterday 
at5to7centsfor Jersey, Delawares 6 to | 
7 cents, Baltimores 6 to 7 cents, | 


natives 8to10 cents. Tne crop has beeo 
rather late all the way from Florida up the 
coast, and continues to be so .Fur the week 
the receipts of strawberries were 53,540 
Grates; same week a year ego 41,685 crates. 
Marmiess Cure for Obesity. 


Inthe Maryland Medical Journal, Jane 
19, 1897, Cathell gives rules for the reduc 





fat-redacing power exert an irjarious aoc- 
tion on the other tissues of the body, and if 
used persistently for any length of time or 
in efficient doses become dangerous to 
health, While the various obesity cures are 
so rigorous that few carry them out con- 
scientiously, the treatment of the author is 
very simple: 

The patient bas only to drink after each 
meal a glass of the artificial Kissingen 
water, to be found at drug stores and soda 
water fountains, and on the succeeding day 
a glass of artificial Vichy water also half an 
hour after each meal. This is to be oon- 
tinued week after week until the patient 
comes down to a normal degree of stout- 


While taking the waters the person should 
keep a weekly record of his weight, always 
using the same scales, and wearing the 
same clothing, and should also for his own 
satisfaction record his chest, waist and hip 
measurements, If the loss in weight ex.-| 
ceeds two pounds a week the amount of 
each water shou'd be made smaller, and if 
the loss has not equaled two pounds a week 
a few teaspoonfuls of lemon jaice should be 
added to each glass of the Kissingen water 
to increase its acidity, and a teaspoonfn! of 


to increase its alkalinity. The diet should 
be light, and contain only small amounts of | 
fat, starch, sugar and alcohol. Moderate 
outdoor exercise should be included in the} 
day’s programme. 

The mode of action of these waters taken | 
in the manner described is not clear, but 
their efficiency is too well established to 
admit of doubt, 


Providence (R. I.) Horse Notes. 

History repeats itself in relation to our speed- 
way, and, in fact, I begin to think that there is a 
hooc 00 of some kind hangiog over the speedway 
for last week the resolution which was intended 
to be introduced into th~ general assembly rever 
reached that august body, for one William H. 
Baker, mayor of this domain, made bimseil 
popular with the friends ofthe speedway by | 
refusing to sign the resolu‘ion asking for the | 
Sppropri-tion, Now the horsemen are saying | 
gentie things about the head of the executive 
department. 

It Wat an unexpected happening, for the mayor 
sald he would not veto the resolation if it. 
passed bi th brancaes of the city government by 
a good majority. Hedid not have to veto the 
bill. All be bad to do wasto keep off, and the 
bill died a natural death, forthe general assem- 
bly sat but two days,and duriag that time the | 
bill gathered dust on the mayor’s desk. It 
specifically provided in the appropriation that it 
sh.uld be presented at the June session which | 
killed the act. 

The mayor kept bis word by pot vetoing the 
bill, but it would have been better had ne done | 
80, for the general opinion is that the method he | 
took to stop the speedway is questionabie, 
especially after he expressed himeelf as not 
opposed to the same. A ward in this city lost its 
appropriation for a park as it was tacked on to 
the speedway resolution. Now youcan guess 
the people in that ward are somewhat warm. } | 
do not think Baker wants torun again for ↄ third 
term as mayor, as the straws show which way | 
the wind blows. He has been elected by a 
Republican or rather the independent ticket, in 
which the speedway friends have played more or 
less important roles which will not be enacted 
again. 

It all means that we cannot do anything | 
towards a speedway this summer unless some- | 
thing turns ap ia the Oity;Hell, and I bear that 
something is in the wind. Ualess a bill is passed 
through in the regular way for a speedway we | 
will have to wait and try the resolution, act at. 
the next meeting of the General Assembly in 
January. 

Of course everybody is mad and sone are 
Swearing, but cooler counsels prevail and I hope | 
will in the future. The Driving, Association | 
tried by honest and open handed methods to get 
the speedway, and did not descen’ to question. 
abie methods to effsct its end, which has been 
done o8 more than one occasion at City Hall. 

Well, & meeting has been called of the Driving 
Association, and the facts of the case will be laid 
before the members and some action taken. If 
the local papers will support us, I think some 
g00d will come of the meeting. It!will not do 
sny harm, and may be the means of arousip 
more interest in the spsedway question. 
Once before the same cold aeal was rung ip, 
and unless some trick is \urned the grass and 
weeds will continue to grow on the uncompleted 
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of the attractions of our city. 


wise, and there you are. It is all right to borrow 
half a million for publicimprovements of o more. 
Providence is behind the times. I expect any 
1776. 


heard more than one say that he would not have | 
bought if he thought the speedway was not | 
coming, and others who would buy if it did. | 
Paint beart never won a fight, anditis now war 


Will, if it takes several slices outof the present 


and I figare toat some of the money will come to 


start In the 212 pace on Wednesday. Clark 
reports the mare as stepping fast. 
senc Dan @. (2.07%4), also Belle Colley (2.09%), 
to break the track record. 


section, and it isimpossible to engage a tarnout 


ahead. 
Since the parade I notice a few speeding 


nese, and the waters arethen discontinued, | 


aromatic spirits of ammonia to the V chy 4 
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The anti-speedwayite is, of course, happy, and Court to be he 
raises Div oll cry of “a speedway istor onlya of Middlesex on the twenty sixth day 


few.” Where ignorance is bliss ’tisfollyto be A UV. 1900, at nine o’cloc 
show cause, i) any you have,why the same + 
not b. granted 


bought horses thinking that we would get the May, in the year one en 
Speedway it isa sad disappointment. I have ———— 


testamentary thereon granted to li 
thiscity. Tobias Barke’s Wincla (2.16%) will giving ouret; on her bond 


Court. to be held at Cambridge, in said 
eee aan of Middlesex, op the tenth day of Jul) 
1900, at nine o'clock in the forenoon 
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Commonwealth cf Massachusetts 
MIDDLESEX 48. 
PROBAsE COURT 
To all persons interested in ths 
NAH K. LORING., of Sbherbor 
Wee —— John M Rateh« 
tor of the property of 
Loring, has presented for allo 
final account as conservator 
said Hannah K. Loring 
You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Court, to be held at Cambridy: 
on the third day of July, A D. | 
o’clock in the forenoon, to sh: w cause. if 
have, why the same shorlo not be 4 


And said conservator is or: ¢ . 
citation by delivering a copy the ‘ . 
sons interested in the estate { 4 
least befcre said Court.or by pubis es 
once in each week, for three successive weens 
ip the MAtSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 4 pews 
pore put lished in Boston. the last publicat 

one day, at least, before said irt, @ 
malling, postpaid, a copy of t! 
known persons interested in the estat 


| days, at least, before said Cour 


itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esouire, 


First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of une 
in the year of our Lord one thousand - 
dred. 


S$. H. FOLSOM, Register 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, ss 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-atlaw, next of kip a 
ersons interested in the estate SAt 
JODGE, late of Cambridge in s 
deceased 

HEREAS, certain instruments | 
to be the last will and testa 
codicil of said deceased have been pres 
said Court, for probate,ty George H \ 
more, who prays that letters testament 
be issued to him and Georse E. | 
executors therein named without giv 

on their official bond 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pr 


Court, to be held at Cambridge.in said 
Middlesex, on the twenty sixth day 

A D 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoo 
show cause, if apy you have, why the same 


should pot be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby direc'e g 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citat 
once in each week, for three successive 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
7+ published in Boston, the last pu at 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, by 
mailing postpaid, or delivering a copy $ 
citation to ai) known persons intereste 
estate, fourteen days at least before sa J 

Witness. CHARLES J McIntire, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of J 
in the year one thousand nine hundre 

8. H. FOLSOM, Regis 





Commonweaith of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT 


8 To the heirs at-law next of kin, creditors 


all other persons interested in the 
EDWARD HURLEY, late of Melrose 
County, deceasea, intestate 
HEREAS. a petition has been presented' 
said Court to grant a letter t 


speedway at the park, and when we have friends tration on the estate of said deceased {0 I 
from out of town we can tell them that itisone Hur ey of Melrose, inthe County of MI 


| without giving a rf on her bona 
You are yo! cited to appear at a Probate 
d at Cambridge. in said County 


in the fore 


And the petitioneris hereby directed! 


value to the public than the speedway, but a pudlic notice thereof by publishing this «! 
paltry $15,000 cannot be odtained. No wonder Once in = S F 
weeks, inthe Massa ages TTs PI 4 
newspaper published in Boston, the last | i 
day to see a revival of the styles and custome of tion +4 te one day, at least. before sa 


each week, for three s 


Witness, CHARLES J McInrine, Esq 


To several of the local members who recently Judge of said Court, this twenty nint 


usand nine huodre 
FOLSOM, Re 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


to the hilt until we get that speedway. G+tit we To the heirs at law, next of kin anda 


sons interested in the estate of (HA! sf 
FERNALD, late of Portsmouth, int J 


centary,. of Rockingham and State of New Ha 
The work of preparing the grounds at Narra — — AS tition has t 
; AS, AS Deen pres 
gansett Park track is progressing favorably. sabe Cotes "tn tasabd. Rernaid 
The track is in good shape and the large number tain papers purporting to be copies 


of steppers quartered there are stepping fast. wil! and testame:t of said deceased, « 
Secretary Dexter says that the track willbe in probate thereof in said State of New fi 


bes duly authenticated, representing that a! 
The ay Se ne ne Saas of Gaus eente. of his death said deceased had estat 
colte Owned at Woodlake Varm are doing County of Middlesex, on which sald 

nicely. operate, and prayi g that *. copy s 
Local horses will start at i(Mariboro th may be filed and recorced in the Ke 
ate week, Probate of said County of Middlesex, a: 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Prove 


use, if any you have, why the same s! 


ca 
Col. Ieaac L. Goff expects to ship bis string be granted. 


from Kirkwood, Del., to Detroit, next week, Ati! sald petitioner is hereby direc: 
, : “e therof, blishing th 
The reports trom Ras Boxer are tavorable, Bevel, —— 
stadles reporta lively business. There jy the MAssacnuserrs PLOVGHMAS ews 
is a Gecided revival in the horse businessin this paper publishea in Boston, the first | a 
to be thirty days, at least, before sale n 


Witness, CHARLES J MCINTIRE 


for Sunday unless you book at least & week First Judge of said Court, this seco 
June, in thelyear one thousand nine | 
8 


i. FOLSOM, 





wagons out on the roads. The parade aco 
plished some good, for I have not seen a sulky 
On the avenue since, 

It is expected that the q vestion of buttons and 
memberebip cards will ve brought up at the 
meeting of the driving association this weer. 

* BTROLLER,” 





——Live plants are plants with their particles ip 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law, next of Kin, crec ; 


all other persons interested tn th 
ABBIE BARKER, lae of Arlingto 
County, deceased, irtestate 

HEREAS, a petition has been pres 






said for Court to grant a etter 
motion building up the piaot’s structure. Tois istration on the estate of said deceased | 


motion is Knowo as vitsl energy. Physical |; Junkins of Arington, in the County: 90 

energy results in decomposition. The material sex ¥iihout giving # surety on her bow! 
out of which plant structure is formed is known YOu are hereby cited to — Cun!) 
as pto Opiasm. The forms of flowers resuitfrom of Middlesex, on the third day of Jul) - 


orenoon. | 
} 


varying degrees and directions of vital energy,— 1900, at nine o’clock in the 
but woat starts the motion in protop'asm, and so cause, MW any you have, why the same % 
grantec ao v 
direcis the energy that a iittle cell may develop ‘And the petitioner is hereby directed P 
in one instance to an osk, or ip another to a public notice thereof, by publishing this 
bu teroup, has not been demonstrated. once in each week, for three successive 
——The German ; eologist,Heloricht Schmidtot in the M agence pens Ts ——— 
aper published in Boston, the tas *8 
Jona, has figured out the various periods ot ey at least, before sald Court 
millions of years, which convey 0O meaning to Witness, CHARLES J (MCcINTIRBI ; 
most minds, into parts correspoaoding tuparts of First Judge of said Court, this pint) 
aday. This gives him these results; The first June in the year one thousapd nie Hull 
age of the world, the archaic or ecz0'e, occupied —— J 
the same period toward the whole age of the e 








tion of obesity which have been successful 





in his practice for many years. 

‘ Over-fatness’”’ is commonly dua, he) 
says, to one of the following canses: | 
Congenitally small lungs with a defective 
Oxygeoating capacity, + ating: excessively of | 
all kinds, of food, want of lang-expanding 
exercise, using alc holic drinks to excess. 


* Hanger is a vagae and ill-deti.ed sepsa-. Many of the drugs which have a known! x only five seconds. ’ 


| and forty-sight seconds towards a day. The the willof MAKIA C 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN,that the sus 

has been duly appointed exec! 4 
DELANO _ late of (4 
pale: z ‘ic age was the equivalent of eight hours, — * : ee State ' a ae it 
The mesoz pic | Rasd. intestate, anc : 


world as do twelve bours, twenty-eight mioutes | 


bine minutes and ¢ .irty seconds. 


ttrust by giving bond, as the law directs 
age 1qualed two hours, toirty-sight minutes aod ~ persons havin demands upon the estate o 
thirty-six seconds. The quarternary equaled | said deceased are hereby required 10 pe t 
two to three minutes, and. fialiy, wast we are | fame; and all persors indebted to sai’ © 


nt to 
accustomed to cail the history of the world (the “lied upon to Hake payment (Or Executo 


history of the last six ‘bhoasaad years) amoucts | . 19 Congress street, Bos toe 
June 6, 1900, 
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OUR HOMES. 


Radiant Days. 

After the manifold duties and allurements 
of winter lifein the city, comesa period 
when the urban dweller experiences what 
the patent medicine advertisers sometimes 
designate asa" tired feeling.” It attacks 
indiscriminately the home maker, the 
society woman, the man or woman of basi- 
ness or professional life,—all succumb to 
its power, and life seems to pall fora time, 
and the familiar surroundings grow dis- 
tastefal. 

As summer approaches, this feeling is in- 
tensified, and a longing seizes one to leave 
behind the familiar things, and go—any- 
where. Change of some sort is the one 
thing most desired. This with the major- 
ity is impossible. A few, most fortanately 
placed, may close the city home, ana 
leaving it to stand in sombre loneliness 
through the summer months, betake them- 
selves to other scenes, where nature is the 
fairest, or wherever their tastes or inclina- 
tions may lead. The masses must remain 
at their posts, as the world’s activities do 
not lag perceptibly even when the mercury 
is high. 

The average individual accepts the sitaa- 
tlon, fancies he is but the victim of some 
physical derangement, takes & tonic, and 
struggles on, hoping for the time when the 
cool days and the winter activities will 
come again. It is a mistake not to heed the 
unmistakable call which nature makes at 
this time. Relaxation is the keynote, and 
a beautiful world outside beckons one to go 
out and find refreshment and enjoyment in 
a contemplation of the wonderful freshness 
on every hand. 

Of all fair Janes, there have been none 
fairer than that now qith us. The cold, 
moist days of May were productive of a per- 
fection of verdare, of grass and foliage and 
flower,almost exceptional, and the length of 
days makes it possible for all to find at 
least an hour to drink in the lavishness of 
beauty. The housewife may so plan her 
duties that the afternoon hours may be left 
for a ride into the suburbs, which are inex- 
haustible in their present attractiveness, 
and the morning and early evening hours 
offer bits of delight for those restrained by 
the demands of business. 

VUur own city is especially favored. For 
those who cannot go outside of it, there is 
in the very centre of activity a breathing 
space, which at the present time well repays 
a visit, and a half-hour spent there isan 
adequate preparation for a day’s labor or a 
source of restfulness when the toil is com- 
pleted. Oar Common and Public Garden at 
this time would well repay one fora long 
journey to visit them, and a walk down 
Beacon street, when the long light of the 
late afternoon sheds its slanting rays from 
the west, is inspiring and uplifting, because 
of the vision of beauty which meets one’s 
eyes. Then a saunter through the Garden 
and across the Common, and care and 
fatigue slip away as if by a magic touch. 

Especially should the home maker take 
advantage of these days of charm, and the 
hour at which the schools close is not too 
late for the little ones to be included in the 
ride or walk. By and by the freshness will 
wane. We must absorb it while it is here, 
and thus be able to carry it in our hearts 
when the days are less radiant. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED GOLF VEST. 

A crochet hook of bone, size No.3. Use 
two skeins Fieisher’s dark-red knitting 
worsted for vest. One skein for border and 
pockets. One skein of navy-blue filoselle 
for pattern. 

Chain 44 stitches, this is crocheted in 
plain afghan stitch, by taking a loop 
through each stitch you wish to take up, 
and keep allon needle till working back 
thechain isdrawn through 2 stitches at 
once, and then 2 more, etc. 

ist row—Take 4 stitches from chain, work 
back (w. b.) afghan stitch. 

2d row—Take vp 4 stitches from last row 
and 4 more from chain (w. b.). 

34 row—Take up all on last rowand 3 
more besides (w. b.). 

4th row—Widen one stitch in the com- 
mencement of row by taking 2 stitches in 
first stitch of preceding row, and work as 
before, taking up 3 more than last row 
(w. b.). 

5th row—Take up the last row and 3 more, 
w. b. (this always means work back). 
Continue to work in this way, taking up 3 
more stitches at each row. Increase at the 
beginning of the 8th and 15th rows. When 
all stitches are raised, work 2 whole rows. 
In the next row, which will be about the 
16th, decrease at the end by drawing the 
yarn through 3 loops Instead of 2, work 9 
rows plain. 

26th row—Take up 13 loops, work a single 
crochet on each of the next 18 stitches. 
Take up the rest of the row, w. b. to the 
single crochet. Makea chain of 17 stitches, 
w-b. the reat. This forms the opening for 
the pocket. 

27th row—lIncrease 13, take up 13 loops 
and the stitches from chain, and increase 
before the last stitch (w. b). 

28th and succeeding 3 rows—Crochet 
plain afghan stitch. 

32d row—Increase 1 at the end, 5 rows 
plain. 

44th row—Increase at end, 6 rows plain. 

5ist row—Increase at end, 5 rows plain, 

57th row—Increase at end, 5 rows plain, 
thie makes it to the armhole. 

63d row—Loosee 5 stitches at the end. 

64th row— Cake up the second and third 
loop together, decrease, also the 2 last loops 
decrease at each end of the next 5 rows. 

70th row—Crochet plain. 

Tlet row— Decrease in commencing, 6 rows 
plain. 

78th row— Decrease in commencing, 3 rows 
plain. 

The Neck: 824 row— Decrease by working 
first 2 stitches together. 

Increase 1 at each end. Six rows, de- 
creasing each row in commencing. 

a 89th row—Deocrease at the beginning, in- 
crease at end, | row plain. 

95th row—Like 934 row, 1 row plain. 
Repeat these 2 rows 4times. Keep the side 
by neok plain, leave the last 6 

Continue the rows, leaving four more 
unraised each row, until there are only four 
atitohes left, work these. Work the oppo- 
site front, the reverse of this. The border 
is single. 

Crochet l row dark blae,1 red, 2 bine, 1 
red, 2 more biue, at spaces of two inches 
apart, on the centre row of border, skip the 
stitches, or rather make chain instead of 
taking them into the lower row for three 
stitches to make buttonhole. This Is only 
on the left-hand side. In tarning the corner, 
i norease by three stitches into one to allow 
for the tarn. 

The Pocket: The pocket is worked same 
as border. The rest should be made up by 
a tallor to give the finish, and to fit person 
for whom it is made, This is a medium 
size. After it is all crocheted, run diag. 
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SKETCHES OF OLD BOSTON, VIEW NO «s. 
Ola Bromfield House, romfield Street. in 18 4 
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onally unde: the upper lucp of etitches a 
silk thread of biae« ver the red ground 
Eva M. NILEs. 


How to Cure aColid. 


First stop eating. The system is over- | 
loaded with impurities and they must be | 
eliminated. Fast until these poisons can | 
be disposed of in a natural manner. Take 
long walks, drawing in many deep, full 
breaths, exercise every muscle of the body 
that the circulation may be quickened and 
every part of the body thoroughly cleansed 
by this accelerated circulation. Bathe at 
least once a day, rubbing the surface of 
the body briskly all overfor five or ten 
minutes. After missing from two to three 
meals if a ravenous appetite is acquired it 
is, of course, desirable to indulge this appe- 
tite, bat in moderation. Unaer no circum- 
stances should the stomach be gorged, and 
those foods which are unwholesome, or but 
moderately nutritious, should be avoided.— | 








Domesiic Hints. 
\VEAL GALANTINBS. 
Trim all the fat from a large thin veal steak. 
Make a forcemeat of a cup of minced ham.a 
balf-cup of bread crumbs, a dozen stoned and 
minoed olives, salt and pepper to taste. Moisten 
this mixture with enough milk to make it {into a 


Med. Press. 


ually Dollirg water and cook about fiva minutes, 
stirring constantly. Take from tne fire and add 


but.er aod vanilla. Serve hot. 





thick paste. Lay the veal steak upon a pastry- 
board, spread it with the forcemeat, roll it upon 
itselt, and sew this roll up tightly in a piece of 
mosiin, Put into a pot with enough seasoned 
veal stock to cover it,and simmerfor at least 
three hours, Let the meat get cold in the liquor, 
then remove the cloth and set under a heavy 


tine is very nice served with a jelly made by 
adding an ounce of gelatine to a pint of skimmed, 
cleared and seasoned veal stock. Pour into a 
border- mould to form, 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORTOAKES. 


cup of butter and add gradually about three 
fourths of a cup of milk, mixing with a knife to 
form rather a soft dough. Toss on a well- 


or cake cutter. Put half the pieces in the 
pan, spread with softened butter and cover 
lightly with the remaining pieces. Bake in a 
quick oven about fifteen minutes. When done, 
split the cakes, spread with softened butter and 
cover bountifully with berries between the layers 
and on top of each cake. Pour around the sauce 
which is made as follows: One-half cup light 
brown sugar, one and a half level tablespoons 
flour, a cup boiling water, a tablespoon butter, 








vanilia to favor. Mix sugar and flour, add grac- 


ery —* Pre SR ET 325 





weight in a cold placeanti! wanted. This gaian.- | 





WINE JELLY. 


Wine jelly is not only a nice dessert, but is one 
of the best thingsfor a convalescent or an in- 
valid. To make it take one-half cupful of 
cold water, one pint of boiling water, the 
juice of one lemon, one cupful of sugar and one 
cupfal of sherry wine or of Sicily Madeira. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water until it 
is soft, Add the boiling’ water, stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved, then add the sugar, lemon 
juice and wine. Stir welland strain through a 
fine napkin into a shallow dish. Keep on the ice 
until bard. When ready to serve cut in cakes or 
diamonds or break it up lightly with a fork. If 
you wish to serve it in a moulded form use only 
two-thirds of a pint of boiling water. Very 
pretty ¢ ffects can be obtained by liming the mould 
with orange quarters alternating with thin slices 
of candied citron, but great care must be taken 
when pouring the mixture into the mould not to 
displace the fruit. 


GELATINE CREAMS. 


Geiatine creams are delicious, and one of the 
best liked is the Spanish cream. Itis made as 
follows: One-fourth of a boxfal of gelatine, one 
fourth of a cupfal of cold water, three fourths of 
& cupfol of boiling water, three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half saltspoonfal of 
sal one pint of milk and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Soak the gelatine in thecold water 
until soft, then dissolve it in bolitng water. 
Make & custard with the yolks of the eggs beaten 
and mixed with the sugar and salt. 
milk heating in the double boiler, pour it siowly 
over the beateneggs and sugar, stir well to- 
gether, then return to the double boiler and cook 
Until it thickens. Then add the strained gelatine 
water, the vanilia, andthe whites of the egas 
beaten stiff. Mix welland turn into moulds wet 
with cold water. Piacein ice water and when 
bard and ready to serve turn outintoa dish. 


LOBSTER CUTLETS, 


Obop one pint of lobster meat very fine, season 


floured board, pat and roll out to about a third of | 
an Inchin thickness, and cut with a biscuit | little one level teaspoon of cream of tartar and 


. — 
AS Dea ——— 


with ons · olt teaspoon of salt, & shake of pap- 


Hull, wash and drain about three pints of rika, one teaspoon of lemon juice, afew drops of 
berries, add three-quarters of a cup of sugar and | onion juice, yolk of one eg¢ and moisten with 
setaside aboutan hour. Sift together two cups | one cup of thick cream sauce. When cold, shapo 
flour, four level teaspoons baking powder and a | like @ outlet, dip in One, dry bread crumbs, 
fourth ofa cup of sugar. With the tips of the | beaten gg and crambe, end fry one mioute in 
fingers work into these ingredients a third of a | smoking-bot fat. Ioserta claw inthe bone end 


and garnish with parsley. 
ANGEL OAKS. 
Beat one cup of whites of egg, adding after a 


| one-half teaspoon of almond extract; when stiff 
and dry, sift and beat in gradually one and one- 
balf cups fine granulated sugar, and then fold in 
lightly one heaped cup pastry flour measured 
after one sifting, and then sifted four times. 
Turn into an ungreased angel-cake pan, and 
bake In a moderate oven about one hour. Oover 
the pan the first half hour, that it may rise well 
before browning. When sure it is done, turn the 
pan bottom upward, resting on the centre tube 
until cold. 











Have the | 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Croutons and sippets to serve with broth are 
dainty andapprtizing. To make croutoaos for 
the sick, butter a slice of Dread, cut it into dice, 
and brown in the oven, dryirg them first. Sip- 
pets are evenly cat oblongs toasted. 

Ifa postage stamp will not stick, draw it 
across the mucilage on the envelope uati! enough 
of the substance has been transferred to make 
it adhere. 

Toast should be cut one-third of an inch thick, 
dried slowly, browned quickly and served hot. 
It may be served as water, milk or cream toast. 
A poached egg may be served on any of these. 
To make French toast piunge a slice of bread 
into milk and then into an egg, the white and 
yolk of which have been beaten together thor- 
oughly and seasoned with salt. Fry a golden 
brown in butter. 

Ham bas a mach better fiavor if it is boiled for | 


one hour and then baked two bours, with brown - 


sugar sprinkled over it for the last fifteen 
minutes. 

Hollowed-out apples or beets make artistic 
and pretty cups to hold salad. 


Ammonia will often restore colors that have 
been removed by acid. 

Marks that have been made on paint with 
matches can be removed by rubbing frst with a 
slice of lemon, then with whiting, and washing 
with soap and water. 


Table salt and a wet cloth will remove egg 
stains on ellver. 

To make English muffias, stir into three cups 
of warm (oot hot) milka halt teaspoonfal of 
salt, one anda haif teaspoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, and two tablespoonfais of melted batter, 
says & correspondent in Harper's Bazar, In 
this warm mixture dissolve baif a yeast cake. 
Last of all, stirin a quartof four, then add as 
much more flour as is needed to make a very 
softdough. Beat hard forfive minutes and set 
in @ warm place to rise. At tne end of six hours 
turn the dough upon a floured pastry board and 
with a sharp Knife cus off pleces about half as 
large as the ordinary KEoglish mofo. With 





floured hands form the pieces of dough quickly 
and lightly into round muMas, patting them Into | 
the proper shape. Lay these gentiy upon a! 
heated soapstone griddle, and let them bake 

slowly until double their original size. When | 
browned on one side, turn and bake upon the 
other. They will take about twenty-five 

minutes to bake. 

People who suffer from perspiring feet will fod 
benefit by bathing them frequently with warm 
(not bot) water, to which a little ammonia has 
been added. Alter drying, the feet should be 
dusted over with boracic powder. Bathing In 
alom water will afford relief to burning and 
tender feet. 

Neve: use hard water for washing; if you can- | 
not procure naturally soft water, soften the 
water by the addition of a few drops of ammon!* 
or alittle borax. 

Gatin should always be sponged with, and not 
across, the grain. Satin of delicate colors or 
white satin may be successfully cleaned by the 
simple application of a weak solution of borax. 
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POU IS OF PERE OE a Oat ait 


Dry bread crumbs are sometimes st ficient to 
crighten satin that bas begun to show the sigus 
of wear. 





The Oldest Tavern in Boston. 
BY EDWARD HENRY MORSE. 

Prior to March 4, 1634, when the first 
tavern was opened in the town of Boston, 
every house was a house of entertainment, 
as weil asa shop or store for merchandise. 
The first tavern was kept by Samuel Cole, 
and as others were opened, they were after- 
ward spoken or as taverns, inns or ordi- 
naries. 


The first shop for the sale of merchandise 
in the town was opened at the same time 
as the tavern, by John Coggan, on what is 
now the north corner of Washington and 
State streets. It was a long time before the 
stores became generally separated from 
houses of residence. Cole’s Inn stood on 
Merchant's Row between State street 
and Faneuil Hall, and was patronized by 
the Indian aswell as the white man, for 
we read that in 1636, only two ycars after 
it was built, the powerful chief of the 
Narragansetts, Miantonomo, and twenty of 
his braves, among them the sons of Can- 
onicus, held there a powwow with Gov. 
Harry Vane, The year following Lord 
Ley, the Earl of Marlborough, stopped 
there in preference to the governor’s 
mansion, owing doubtless to the eén- 
tertainment provided by landlord Cole. 
Cole’s Inn was barned in 1637, and » new 
building was erected, and at one time the 
name was changed to Brazier’s Inn. Land- 
lord Oole was popular among his townse- 
people as a comfit maker, was choseo a 
selectman, and was one of the charter 
members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. On the election of 
Gov. John Hancock in 1780 his name was 
given to the house, and this name it has 
retained to the present dey. The old sign, 
with the portrait of the governor thereon, 
which hung for many years at the door, fell 
from its fastenings, and in falling resulted 
in causing the death of a man, is now pre- 
served in good condition in Lexington. 

The Hancock Inn was a noted place of 
meeting for the patriots previous to and 
following the Declaration of Independence. 
Washington, Lafayette, Franklin, Louis 
Philippe and Talleyrand, who afterward be- 
came prime minister of France, have been 
sheltered there. Tcday many iutoresting 
anecdotes and incidents connected with its 
rooms are told to thelrising generation, who 
are becoming more and more interested in 
the old traditions of Boston. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 


of bygone days, but those 
ber as fer back as 1840 and — 
all to mind the Albion House, on ott 
street, that stood near the corner of * — 
—* where the establishment of — 
oughton la loeated. The Albion wa — 
at that time by Jabez V. : the A ~ 
can House on Hanover street by |,ow\, rg 
he Old Bite Tavern, Faneuil Hal! », * 
the Eastern Stage House on Ann — 
where all the stages from Muine —— 
Lamb Tavern. xept by A. W. Kock wood — 
what is now the popular Adams — 
Marlboro Hotel on Washington aAtroe — 
N. Rogers was the Droprietor At at — 
the same time Waite kept the (14 Prine 
House, set in back from Washington — 
The Bromfield House, Selden F. Crock 
on Bromfield street. — 


The City Tavern was an old fash 
house and kept by Lucins Dooliti; b 
Stackpole House, on the corner of Mile 
uod Devonshire streets, kept by James W. 
Ryan. The Tremont House was standin 
where the Tremont building and store a 
8.8. Pleroe, corner of Beacon street mn 
now. It was about that time, January "4 
that Charles Dickens was a guest there, and 
| Wrote his praises of its superior qualifica. 
| sions as a public house, 


The ancient thoroughfare on which the 
Bromfield House, i)!nstrated in today's issue 
| Was situated, was koown in the old annals 
of, Boston as Rawson’s lane, then Hromfeld 
| lane, 1796, and finally Bromfield street, being 
/Damed after Edward Bromfield, an old 
English merchant of high character, whose 
| mansion stood on the street, but in {ts day 
| surrounded by fields and groves. he 
Bromfieid House was for many years known 
as the Indian Queen. On account of its 
| Central location and its superior cuisine it 
was a favorite resort not only for travelers. 
but tor a large class of Boston patrons, 
mostly first-class business men, who could 
|®ppreciate home comfort. it was kept by 
Preston Shepard in good style, also by 
Seldon Fratk Crockett in 1840, who came 
from Meredith, N. H. It became one of the 
most comfortable and homelike of modern 
hotels, and the dinner patrons incinded 
‘many influential citizens of Boston. [t was 
the resort of many Democratic politicians 
nolading \such prominent names as [raac 
Hill, Caleb Cashing, Judge Levi Woodbury, 
Charles L. Woodbury, George S. Boutwell, 
| Benjamin F. Batler, Paul R. George, N. P. 
| Banks, Frank Pierce and others. Gardner 
Colby and Marshall P. Wilder were among 
its patrons. Many distinguished men of 
| today who were youths then remember its 
hospitality, and in seeing the stages drive up 
| to the hotel, and of the stables through the 
| arch leading tothe rear. A feature of the 
| hotel was Col. Isaac O. Barnes, noted for 
| bis wit and practical jokes. 

The steady march of improvements which 
| are even now removing the old Music Ha!! 
and the former Public Library buildings, 
| which in their day were considered ample 
| in proportions and stability to meet the 
| requirement of the publie for many years, 
| has swept away many of the old-time hos- 
‘telries and their places are filled with 
| baildings of advanced progress representing 
| the improved ideas of today. In the forties 

manyof the hotels or taverns had stables 
connected therewith,and thus farnished en- 
| tertainment for man and beast. If the 
— were ill he was considered more in 
| the nature of a member of the family and 
| care and attention bestowed apon him. 
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‘COLDS’ 


Redway’s Ready Relief cures and pre 

vents Coughr, Colds, Sore Throat, In- 
| flaenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling of 
| the Joints, Lumbago, Inflammations, Rhea 
|matism, Neuralgie, Headache, Toothache, 
| Asthma, Difficult Breathing. 

Radway’s Ready Ralief is a sure cure for 
every Pain, Sprain, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. lt was the firat and 

le the only Pain Remedy that instantly 
stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
|inflammation and cures congestion 
whether of the lungs, stomach, bowels or 
| other glands or organs, by one application 
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‘FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE 


| 

| A half toa teaspoonful in half a tambier 
| of water will in a few minutes care Cramp: 
| Spasms, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Ner 
| vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache 
| Diarrkoa, Dysentery, Colic, Fiatualency 
| and all internal pains. There is nota ren 
|edial agent in the world that will cor 
Fever and Ague and all other malarious 
bilious and other fevers, alded by RA? 
WAYW’S PILLS, s0 quickly as A! 

WAY’S READY RELIEF. Sold by Drov 


gists. 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm S1., New Yor’ 





WHEN in BOSTON, STOP A: IMs 








HOUSE 


Hanover 8St., near Scollay 84 


Meoarest of the large hotels to Union Station, | 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. =) 
, 


BROOMS in the city for the |) 
7X et... day and upward), Steam heet |; 
and electric fight in every room in the houre | 
650,000, has just been spent on the hours, giving () 
patrons every modern improvement and eenrer 
ence at moderate prices. 
J AN PLAN. The special breat 
wy tee and table d’hote dinner st * )) 
cents are famous. 
C. A. JONES 
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NOBBY TURNOUTS | 


Require everything to be in keeping. A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and ® pals 
of thoroughbreds la not all that is necessary 
A horse to be active, styl'sh and ser viceable 
must be well. You feed properly, that is 
not all. You should feed also his skin; 
allow the hair to grow beanutifally by using 
GLosseRtne. « For sale by all dealer é- 
Goopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 





mention or even notice all the noted taverns 
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THE HORSE. 
LL EO OOOO 


At Charter Oak Park. 


The track at Charter Oak Park isn’t 
burned ap yet, bat the home stretch is a 
little parched. Ifall the reports be trus 
they have some hot incinerators there 
Quarters in 30 seconds are a common thing, 
if the rail birds’ tales ba trae, and many of 
their tales can be verified, if need be, by 
scores of witnesses. Still, fast single quar- 
ters don’t get the money. It takes four of 
them in repeat miles, and it remains to be 
seen how the horses will stand the gruelling 
of \these rasping tests. There’s many » 
slip betwixt fast trials aud real contests. 

Charter Oak Park seems an ideal training 
spot, and all thejtrainers located there are 
loud in their praises of it. The track ir 
good, jast to the liking of the horses, 
neither too hard or too soft; the road: 
around it are sandy, and as a traine 
expressed it, “You can drive 20 miles ir 











any direction and not strike a stone.” 
There areshade trees on the grounds thai 
afford splendid shelter for cooling ou 
purposes, and there are acres of rich, 
succulent grasses within the park enclosure 

Friday of last week was quite a busy da) 
at the park, although the trainers didn’t ger 
to work on the track until about 10.30 in the 
morning, owing to the heavy rain the 
previous day, but they say that they have 
missed only one regular workout day thir 
season on account of bad weather. 

It was not the writer’s good fortune to 
see all the best things take their work, bat 
he did see some first-class ones out. Every- 
body around the park says, ‘‘ Keep your eye 
onthe Lawson stabie,”’ and we guess it is 
pretty hot stuff. One trainer will tell you 
that so-and-so has a good horse, another 
trainer that B. has got a promising one, 
but both anite in saying that the stable 
over which Manager Gray presides is the 
stable. 

There are 21 horses inthe stable, and 
about half a dozen of them have been sized 
up as fit to take to the races, which is much 
above the average in point of numbers, be- 
sides, several of them are two and three 
year olds that will be saved over, and three 
or four more were not bought on the ex- 
pectation of their being big winners, nota- 
bly the pair Watermaid and Gambrelia. 

Boralma (3) (2.13) is as smooth as the pro- 
verbial lubricant. They tell how he 
marched the last quarter of one of his work- 
out miles in 30 seconds with his ears pricked 
and asking for his head at the finish of it. 
Jimmy Gatoomb says that the gelding wears 
a 7h-ounce shoe with grab toe, and he has 
not made a break with him this year. He 
has been amile in 2154, and every body 
about the track says that he is better gaited 
this year than he was last. 

Glory, too, is in splendid shape, and has 
worked a mile in 2.15, quarter in 31 seconds. 

The three-year-old colt Baron Sidney, by 
Oakland Baron, dam, Die Vernon (2.223), by 
Jay Bird, is, we think, one of the highest 
class three year olds/that we have ever seen, 
judged by the standard of individuality and 
speed. He more nearly resembles a high 
type of a thoroughbred than he does a 
trotter. He has been a mile in his work in 
2.18%, but a dozen watches caught him the 
last half of a 2.22 mile on Friday in 1 04}, 
the last quarter in 31} seconds, and 
some of the watches stoppedjat 31 seconds. 
Fred Hyde, who worked Syloanway 
(2.102) -with the colt, timed the last quarter 
in 304 seconds, but his mare’s head was at 
Sidney’s wheel at the three-quarter pole, 
and it was at the colt’s throatiatch at the 
wire; moreover, he was out in second place. 
Gatoomb timed the last quarter in just 31} | 








seconds, Baron Sidney is as clean as al 
trout, without a puff or pimple, and he is| 
pne of the best-gaited, four-cornered trotters 
at the track. 

The two year old, Jack Roche, has filled 
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THE GREAT TROTTING SIRE McKINNEY, a.tr 1-4. 








miles around 2.20. The ress of them are 
horses without records. 

Eagene Hyde and his son Fred have 10 
head of horses in their stable headed by 
Sylvanway (3) (2 103). She has been a mile 
right to her record, a half in 1.03. Anheuser 
(2.204), Lucrativa (2.144), Wild Wind (3.274) 
are the other record horses. Lucrativa has 
beenamilein 2.15 and Wild Wind one in 
2.193. They have some promising green 
ones in the string, the most notable of 
which isthe gray colt Jack Breton, by 
Ansel; dam, Day Break ; second dam, Mid- 
night. Hyde says he can literally jog in 
2.20. 


Shillinglaw is at the track with Tesla 
(2.12§) and some green things. 

A: B. McKenney has eight head in his 
stable, including George (2.138) and Oscar 
L. (2.143). 

E. W. Bowdoin has Quick Turn (2 13}), 
bolder of the track record at Westfield, 
Mass., Lottie Failis (2 203), Dictator Bloom- 
field (2.234), Gov. B. (2.262) and two or three 
horses without records. 

Dave MoClary has Rubinstein (2.05) in 
his charge, and has been a mile in 2133 
with him. He is also training the four- 
year-old brother of Star Pointer, Maury 
Pointer, and he is a splendid individual. 
He has been a mile in 2.184 with him, a half 
in 106 anda quarter in 81 seconds, but 
McClary won’t start him thie year. He 
also has Gurgles Boy (2.152) and three others 
without records. 

Some of the stables, including that of 
Fred Clark, have been shipped away to 
tackle the half mile rings. They say that 
Clark has some good material in his string. 
Dan Q. (2.074) had worked a half in 1.02 
previous to leaving Hartford. Belle Colley 
(2.092) had been a half in 1.03, and Winola 


| (2.152) was ip first-class shape. 


Several of the stables at Hartford will 
open the campaign at Readville, LEE, 








Dorchester Driving Club Races 


out a goodideal,and we didn’t recognizehim| The Dorchester Driving Clab soored an. 
when Gatcomb drove him on to the track. | other brilliant success with their snnoal 
He is a bigh spirited youngster and matinee at Readville last Monday. Nearly 
requires a good deal of work, and Gatcomb 5000 people witnessed the races, and that 
has had his bands full to tone him down. they were well entertained the fact that 
After an eight or 10 mile drive he comes in nearly all stayed tothe finish is the best 
eeling kittenish enough to kick the barn | evidence. The card was a long one. and 
down. Heis good and steppeda mile on | Owing to vexatious delays (most of them 
Friday in 2.274, a quarter of it in 35 seconds, unavoidable) it was impossible to get 
He marched a quarter of a previous workout | through the programme. Exoellent music, 
milein 34 seconds. He carries a 54 ounce | by the Wollaston Band, under the manage. 
shoe with a two ounce weight. /mentof F. L. Warren, helped to fill in the 
Sagwa has worked a mile in 2.16, with fac; ‘me, however. 
quarters, and Gatcomb has been sounding| The greased pole contests, not to mention 
him goodjand plenty for heart failure, aad ae erate oot added much to the 
he says he hasn’t found it yet, owe. ; 
Mamie W. (3) (2.172) has been a mile in| Mr. O. H. Belleden’s bay gelding Prince 
2.19. Wilkes made it three straight in the 2.25 
Poindexter has not fully recovered from | °!888, but was forced to take a new record 
his serious sickness of last winter, and both | °f 2-222 in the firat heat. 
he and Frank Kenney will be kept over for| Ar. E. O. Piteh’s Lookaway gelding 
another year. Gazea way, was beaten only a head and neck, 
Dulce Cor, the Baron Wilkes mare, has| and the drive could hardly be called a des. 
been a mile in 2.20, berate one on the part of either teamaster. 
Luolo, the three-year-old brother to| Mr. Gallup’s roan gelding Bob Fite, which 
Lucrative (2.144), has taken it into his head | 284 shown a lot of speed between breaks in 
to pace, and, he has been a mile in 2.258. the previous heats, made Prinee Wilkes 
Gambrella and,Watermaid, the pair, have top the final heat in 2.25, and from the 
been miles in 2.19 and 2.243 respectively. lawn in front of the grandstand it certainly 
The other young things, two and three looked as though had the fate of an empire 
year olds, have been quarters in 37 and 40| 4¢pended upon it, he could have made Mr, 
8econde. Belledeu’s smooth-golng pacer step quite a 
Belford, a three year old by Bow Belis, | >it faster. 
Mr. Gray at one time thought would not| Xentucky Star made easy work of the 
make much of a trotter, buthe has got| {¢ee for allevent, and although it looked to 
squared away, and has been a mile in 2.37. ——— race of the afternoon, was 
Hei ited very much like Grattan Bo q danger. 
J— sae hey ane 7) Owlvg to breaks by Landlord, Whirley 
Mills & MoOarthy have 11 head in their | tthe place in the first heat, but after 
stable, headed by Searchlight (2.033). dat Landrord was the contending horse. 
Searchlight is looking good and strong, and | Mt. Belledeu drew the finishes as fine as 
he is feeling very gingery. McCarthy |P°8sible, and President Young made 
hitched him to a sulky for the first time on | ®™e grandstand finishes with Landlord, 
Friday, and he stepped the last quarter of | 0&6 the littleson of Robert MoGregor, when 
® 212 mile in 29} seconds. He has worked | 2¢ !8 good (and he is right good this season), 
in 211 to a road cart. He will make his first ard seconds the advantage of Land. 
start at Pitts the F Jaly, : 
— Goat en reusth of July, where Randolph K. and Embrino won the 
Indiana (2.06) is looking slick and hes | 2uble team race very easily, as neither of 
worked a mile in 2.164, the other teams would stick to their gait, 
Palm Leaf (2.19}) has been a mile in 2,22, | Mt: E. O. Fitoh’s pair, Little Fred and Alice 
Bertolus (2.194) has worked a mile in 2.15 |» *hould have had the place, as Nellie F,, 
The rest of the horses in the stable, and | °° Of Mr. Nay’s pair, did not strike a pace 
which are green things, have worked miles darinse the afternoon. 
— Readville, m oa: eon June 18, 1900— 
Lecco (2.09%) is looking good. Etheridge adville, Mass., ay, June 18, 
has been a mile in 2.16 with him, and ro ree cries£,, on. 
rail birds say they have snapped the watch | 7" 7 #*e br g by Maxie Wilkes 





























— 
on him in 30 seconds for a quarter, Ether- — a. by Lookaway (Biteh) "3 ; 3 
idge has a jcouple (of other green ones in| Bod Fis, rng, by Alspar (Gallup)........ 873 
his stable, Glendale, b g, untraced (Hart)............ 438 
Ben Walker has Prince Alert (2,05) —— #., Dr g, by Ben Almont —— . 
looking fit to race for his life, and he hag) 99)-+++......+s.sesee0e, . 
Be aking his work without the hoppies | {ie 2. en m (Newberi) —*Ñ 
He is going right good. Excell (2.108), Bly, ch m (Mosser) 4@ 





Time, 2.29% , 3.96, 3.25. 
Pilot Evans (2.133) and Strathbelie (2.143) 
all look good, and have been working miles on — class, trot and pace, to wagon. 


right around their records. Ashmont, br g, by Hebron (Gallup)......1 1 1 

Fred Pickle is at the track with Island Aggie H., oh m, by Parxer Gan 853 23 
Wilkes Jr. (2,098) and Lizzie Wilkes (2.083), | Nana, oh m, by Sir Walter Jr. (Haddock)8 8 8 
Both these pacers wore the hopples last Petrovi, ch g, by Dunbiane (Bower), — 644 
year, bat Pickle has been working them | S*stor A., en g, untraced (Tyner)... 4 5 : 


without the s1 #, and they are going good George T., b g, untraced (Hourihan).... 6 6 
d and ha k 

— on ve worked miles around qSnme day—Free tor all pacing clas. Purse, 
Fred Noble has 10 head in his string, Robert regor 

headed by Georgianna (2112) and Alice | miuet? Star. Da, by ——* 


1 
Barnes (213)), both of which have been Landlord, br g, by Albrino (Young)....... 3323: 








Watley, dik a, by Oalamity Dick (Orink- 
WEEE), -000rrcersvecccccccccccesceccoceccs. 238 


oo 
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.Time, 2.51, 2 28%. 


Combination Park Races. 


Notwithstanding the attractions at :Oharies- 
town a large crowd was in attendance at tne 
trotting, racing and running races at Oombi- 
Dation Park on Bunker Hil! Day, afternoon and 
evening, and while the races were ali Dall-anile 
heat events, fast time was made, 

SUMMARIES. 
Cembinaticn Park, Medferd, Miass., 


June 18, 1900—speciai race for trotters, baw 
@ile heats. 





Specaweil, bg (Bailey).................... 24 3 
C. B. H., Dg (Steele) ...................... 6323 
Powler, D g (Gryant),...................... 248 
Mise Brino, b m (Hastings)................ 838 56 
Walout Girl, b m (MoGrath).............. 464 
Brownmont, b g (Andrews)................ 6 6 


Time, 1.10%, 1.18%, 1.13, 


Same day—Special race tor pacers, baif-mile 
beats. 


Same day—Free for all, trot or pace, half-mile 
heats. 





Same day—Match race for Jamaica Piain 
horses ; half-mile heats. 
Robin Bird, bg ee nwa 3 
Marray, bik g ee 222 


Same day—Ronping race ; half-mile heats. 


Friendship, ob g (MeMahon)........ 2 
Hamorist, b g (MoNamee).................... 3832 
OaKewalk, D m ( riooq........... 24 
Heove, Dg (E san) ccceccscceee., 48 


Time, .61%, .51%. 
Same day—Running race, half-mile beats. 
John P., D q(MoNamee)................... S 2 a 
Jank, Dg (Egap)......... e$0seneces sonncese 1 2 ar 





New Haven (Ct.) Notes, 


A two days race meeting at the Branford 
Driving Park closed on Friday afternoon, June 
16. The patronage during both days was light, 
&ndin noticeable contrastto the number pres- 
ent at the track at the Decoration Day races, 
when the attendance was about 8500. The 
BREEDER of June 5 contained a lengthy list of 
improvements on the property, bnt did not refer 
toallofthem. The elevated water tank near 
the barns and the large windmill that draws 
water for the tank were not mentioned. A new 
fence that surrounds the club house, the seat 

and tables in the grove are other expensive im- 
brovements that were not referred to. The park 
is DOW much admired, and probably represents 
more money than any other haif-mile Park in 
New England. 

Beautiful weather favored all interested during 
Wednesday, the first day of the meeting. Spec- 
stators in the grand stand alternately listened to 
the catchy music by the band, and watched with 
admiraiion the stylish teams with fashionabie 
occupants in the infield. The judges’ stand was 
Occupied by Dr. E. 0. Ross,starter, F. L. Newton, 
P. D. Beach and M. P. Rice, judges. The time 
was taken by Samuel Hodgkinson, Dr. A.J 

Tenney and some of the ſaages. F. A. Fineh 
was clerk. 

The starters in the first race were the bay 
stallion Arthur Dodge (2.16% ), @ trotter, ana 
the pacer Burtona (2.17%). Moth drivers were 
after the monsy, as is evident from the last heat, 
when the stallion(?) broke the track record. 


SUMMARIES. 
Branferd, Ct., June 18, 1900. Match race. 


The story of t e race by @ qaartette of horses 
eligibie to the 2.40 class is toid by the following 
summary: 

SUMMARY. 

Branferd, Ct., Jane 13, 1900—32.40 class. 
Poree. $160. 

Too Too Dm, by Hershell (0. H. Gook)..1 1 1 
Madam T:mpile, br m, by Temple Bar 


cinta od... Pee epee apna 224 
Rome Wilkes, b g, by Brown’s Bt. Bel (W. 

1 .§ “tens 833323 
Mattie Heoson, oh m (J. 8. Palmer)....... 448 


Time, 3.36%, 2.37, 2.86%. 

On account of a long rainstorm on Thursday, 
the races were postponed and started in good 
season On Friday afternoon. 

An indication of the increase |of ‘pacers over 
trotters was afforded at the track. About 20 
years ago there were bat few pacers in New 
Haven in comparisoa to the Bamber of trotters, 
About that time,a stable of 40 horses, with 
which the writer was familiar, contained only 
one pacer. Another stable of 80 or more 
horses never bad a pacer, as I remember. 
Similar comparisons caa be made indefinitely. 
When the horses scored for the word in the 
4.80 class at Branford it was noticed that ail 
six of the starters were pacers, The special 
exhibition was by a pacer, the three horses in 
the free for all were pacers, the mile under the 
watch by a mare jn ‘raining was made at the 
pacing galt, and other horses worked out were 
going with the same gait, Not a trotter was 
Doticed on the track daring the afternoon. 

The following summary gives particulars of the 
race. 


SUMMARY. 
Branferd, Cst., June 15, 1900—3.30 class, 
trot or pace. $200. 
Sumner Pease, bik & by Gusto (0. KE. 
——— — — aaa 


COPIED BD ocncasccccccecccececcee 8465 
Dick Picrce,d g, by Garnet Rock (J. V 

ö —— — — — 22623 
Dolly Z. dik m, by Record (G. w. 

Re mececesecesecoces 64234 
Dr. Connor, b g, by Dr. Hooker (T. D. 

— ———— 6633 
Frank 8.,0 g, by Tom Scots (G. F. 

OLIDPO). «2. -22-ccecsccceessecccscccees, 466 


Time, 3.27%, 2.28%, 3.2814, 2 29. 
Of six entries in the next race only three 


started. The summary shows where the money 
wert, 


SUMMARIES. 
Branferd, Ct., June 15, 1900—Free for all. 
Purse, $350. 
Burtona, bik m, by Sherman. V. B. 


WHORE 202.00 0.cccccrccree 21 > 


2 
Queen of Kings, bik m, by King Patchen. 
GORI Ts ⸗⸗ 83 83 


During the interval between heats trainer 
Oook gave the young pacer Lucy Gillig, by 
Gillig (2.2844), a little exercise, and then drove 
her a mile in 2.30 withouta break and without 
golng to her limit. as Stated she is faster in 
company. 

The next races at the Branford Park are to be 
held on the 4th and 5th of July, when the 
special attraction is to be given by Miss Lillian 
Shaffer and ber troupe of 17 trained horses. This 
attraction has been secured at great expense. 


OBNTAUR, 


MoUlary bas worked Maury Pointer, a ‘tour- 
year-old brother to S‘ar P. inter, & mile in 
2.18%, half in 1.06 and a quarter in 31 seconds. 
MoOlary had him eugaged in only two stakes, 
and he thinks so well of him that he has drawn 
him from those and will keep him over for next 
Year. 





East View Farm will Campaign six head of 
horses this year. Gayton (2.091%), Coney 
(3.07% ), Miss Jay (2.1114), Mise Kate (2 1514), 
and two three year olds, one by Direct and the 
other by Delmarob. These are all in Keating's 
stable at Cleveland. 














It seems they bave some €00d two year olds 
at Oleveland, too. The Sportsman says that 
Louls Jones recently stepped his two-vear-oid 
filly by Repiete (2.1944) a half in 1.09 anda 
quarter in 88 seconds. This is the beat we have 
heard of to date. 


Flatulence is cured by BBEOHAaM's PILLs 
— — 


Less tha p balf the price of straw is one reason 
why you should use German Peat Mors for 








Purse, $160. 

Arthur Dodge, b g, by Albert W. (Obarles 
———— ees s 2.8 

Buriona. bik m, by Sherman (Vv. B. 
BUTE + 000 coecccesce cnns 14 


Time, 2.28, 2.2444, 2.19%. 


horse bedding. O. B. Barrett, Importer, 45 
North Market street, Boston. 


EW ENGLAND TROTTING HORSE 
wwonBREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


BOSTON, MASs. 
Spring Meeting, July 2-5, 1900 


MONDAY, JULY 2 ____ WEDNESDAY, JULY. 4 








5-85 Pace, Sin 6, =. =. 8500/8'14 Pace, 3 in 5, ae 
2, Trot, 2in3, =. =. 500/209 Trot, 2 in 3, — 509 
2.30 Trot, 3in5, . . 500/204 Pace, 2 in =. 2 


2.12 Pace, 2 in 3, — 500) 2.21 Trot, 3 in 5, + 


TUESDAY, JULY 3 THURSDAY, JULY 5 
2.17 Pace, 3 in 5, * + 8500 | 2.25 Trot, 3 in 5, — 
2.10 Pace, 3 in 5, ‘ ° 500 | 2.08 Pace, 2 in 3, ; 
2.12 Trot, 2 in 3, ‘ , 500 | 2.14 Trot, 3 in 5, 


220 Pace, 3 in 5, . ° 500 


l 
A 850 








Entries Close Friday, June 22. 


CONDITIONS—Notional Trotting JAssociation Rules to govern 
except that hobbles will not be barred. — 

Right reserved to change order of program, and to reject any entry. 

More than one horse may be named as one entry, but one horse 
Cannot be named in two classes for one entry. 

“ntrance, five per cent, of purse and five per cent. additional from 
winners of each division of purse, 

Entries to be made to 


C. M. JEWETT, Sec’y, Readville, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND MILE TRACK MEETINGS, 


Saugus, June 26-29; Readville, July 2-5; Dover, N. H. July 10.13; 
Old Orchard, Me., July 17-20; Portland, Me. (Rigby Park), July-24- 
27; Saugus, July 31-Aug. 3; Dover, N. H.,Aug 7-10; Old Orchard, 
Me., Aug. 14-17; Readville (Grand Circuit), Aug. 20-25. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVING PARK ASSOCIATION 


Hudson, Mass., June 29-30, 1900 

















814250 - INwm PURSES ~- 8$1450 
First Day, June 29. Second Day, June 80. 
2.36 Olase, trot OF pace...............cccesee Purse $200 32-30 Olass, trot or pace...............,..., -Purse #20 
* 2.40 Olaes, trot or pace............ 00 
2.27 Olass, trot or pace...................... 300 $16 Cinss, trot or pace..." +++ 
94 Class, trot OF paoo............. ” , oo is : o 


CON DITIORG—Ali races to be in harness. Mile heats. Three in five. Right reserved to change 
order of program. No horse entitied to but one money. Entrance fee, five per cent. to enter and five 
per cent. additional to starters. National 4tsociation Rules to govern. Purses divided 60, 95,15 10 per 
cent. Hopplesallowed. Conditional entries will be regarded as straight entries without further notice 

Entries close June 22, 1900. 
FRED H.sawyY ER, Lessee, Hudson House, Hudson. Mass 


WORCESTER NORTHWEST AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


At Athol, Mass., Sept. Il and 12, 1900. 
$4000 IN STAKES AND PURSES $4000 


8 minute class, trot and pace, Stake 8500. 2.20 class, trot and pace, Stake $500. 
2.30 class, trot and pace, Stake £500. Free for all, trot or pace, Stake £500. 
Only 8 per cent. to enter and start in any stake. 
Entries te above Stakes Close Menday, July 16. 

OO DITIONS—First payment of two ber cent. of stake July 16, second payment of one per cent. of 
stake Aug. 1, when horses must be named and fully described. Money divided 60, 85. 15 and 10 per cent. of 
stake, mile heats, best three in five. uniess otherwise provided. Horses to be eligible to respective stakee 
July 16. No horse shall receive more than one money, or any part thereof. 
start, and five per cent. additional will be deducted from the amounts won by the respective winners. 








Subscribers liabie only for the amount they have actually paid in, bat all subseriptions paid in shal! be 
forfeited tothe society. Subscribers may transfer their subscriptions before naming their horses Aug. 1 


8 Distance under old rule. Professional starters and competent judges will be employed, and the track 


Roomy box stalls with plank floors. hay, straw and stabling free. Programme will be arranged to admit 
of starting in as many races as possidie, Those early closing events are only a part of the big racing pro 
gram, trotting, pacing and running, to be offered during the fair at Athol this fall. Classes will be made ur 
and advertised later. 

We always pay our stakes and purses, 

For entry bianks and al! other information address 

ALBERT ELLSWORTH, Sec y, Athol, Mass. 


YOUR MONEY at the WIRE AFTER EACH RACE 


BOosTON LODGH No. 10 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 


EILAXS 


Carnivaland Fair 


COMBINATION PARK 


MEDFORD, MASS. 








Vv 








July 30, 31, Aug. I, 2,3, 4 


PURSES }©=6©$ 1000 EACH sopunsss 


CLASSES 
TROTTING | PACING 


Free For Ali 
Free For All, 2.10, 2.15, (Bar Joe Patehen, John R, Gentry, Prince 
ert. 

4.90, 3.25, 2.35 2.10, 2.16, 2.20, 2.25, 2.36. 

ENTRANCE FEREE-—5 ber cent and 6 from winners, payable $15 June 23: 
$15 July 23, $20 night berore rece 

ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 23 

National Rules to govern. Hopples not barred. Right reserved to change pro 

grsm and to reject any entry. Address BRACING COMMITTEE, . 

Elks’ Building, 34 Wayward Pl,. Besten. Vane. 


SEND FOR ENTRY BLANKS 
HASPEL’S FLEXIBLE SAFETY TRACK 
SADDLE, . 





BEST HALF MILE TRACK IN AMERICA—BEST STABLING 


YOAVA ON GNY O713l4 Hiv 




















. PAT’D APRIL 13'97 
: This all-leather Flexible Track Saddle,'as above cut represents, is the only Flexible Track Saddle in — 
market without a tree, and is so constructed that it prevents gouging or injury to thejback of a | horse. — 
or genuine rubber mountings. Price No.1, $10. Haspei’s Safety Strap Speed Harness y omnes” 
Fine Track Harnessand|Tarf Goods a specialty. W. ©. A ASP EL, 406 KA moad S6.,8t. Josopa , 











JUNE I9 


$80,007... 


NEW ENGL 


A FULL SEASON 


AND HALF-MILE CIRCUIT, 


OF RACING OCTOBER 26 


nas 080,000 





HOLYOKE 


JUNE 26 TO 20. 
88000 in Purses. 


Thursday, June 28. 
B.B6 THOS. ..crceccececcscceccceses Purse, $300 
BBB PRED. coccccccccccccccccscccce “ 300 


Entries close Thersday, June 91. 
Onty ©.miles from Westfield. 


@. J. PREW, Secretary. 








WESTFIELD. 


JULY 8 To «4. 
84500 In Purses. 
Tuesday, July 8. 





WORCESTER 


JULY 1@to 18 
Tuesday, Jaly le, 


Entries close Jualy 2, 


NASHUA 








Soaee in revces, FUTURE MEETINGS, 
88400 in Purses. 
Tuesday, July 17. : 
B15 2202 .......................... Purse, 8800 | noivoxo............... July 94-2 
BD We ccccccccccccccccccescese . 800 WERRBE oo.oeeeeesceeees.. July $1 to Aug. 8 
Wednesday, July 18. — Aug. 7-10 
oo) ee Purse, $300 ug, 1417 
| EE Acc 1 BOO Mashus * 
———— ar⸗ Aug. 91 
WRRBEIE, ccccccccccccccccccccccecs Aug, 28-32 
Thursday, Jaly 19. — 
Purse, BBOO | Nachuoν —8* 
BBS TIGR. ccc cccceccecccccccccccce o er nD... cscnescoancnnse Sept. 1 
rreoo tor aui........ ... · · ·: : · · · · = 400 HOLYORG, .. oc cece cccccceeeerennees Sept. oe 
Friday,' July 2 WGtHeld, ...... ccc cccecceevevees — 
SO —ü ü — — 
2 ................ 20 VWoroector..... Oct. 9 
B18 PROB 0...0000s0errees .. ....4 " Bcc ccccccccecccvsccccesseeed Oct. 16-19 
900 | | Entries close Wednesday, July —— Oct. 23-26 
11 — > — — 
J.F. RNIGHT,Sec'y. | _ ET. A. CROWLEY, Secretary. 














No horse 
GENERAL OON DITIONS—Mile heats, best three in five, to harness. Bight reserved to change order of programme, to rejectianyientry,/or to declare off any class not filled satisfactorily. 
money. Entrance fee National Association Rales 


to govern. Horses named in three or more classes! wil! 
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